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New Caledonia, a dependency of France, is situated between 
zo° i' and 22° 26' S., and 164° and 167° 40' E. Area 6,296 
sq. m.; for the islands in the immediate vicinity add 73 sq. m.; 
while for the dependent islands such as the Loyalty islands, 
etc., add a further 917 sq. m. Pop. (1926) 51,368, of whom 
26,915 were Melanesians and Polynesians, 3,6x0 introduced 
labourers from Java and Annam and 2,310 convicts. The 
total white population was 17,015. The centres of population 
are Noumea, pop. (1925) 27,016, the capital; Bourail, La 
Foa, Moindu, St. Louis, and St. Vincent. 

New Caledonia is about 220 miles long with an average 
breadth of 25-30 m, and lies north-west and south-east. 
An almost unbroken barrier reef skirts the west shore at 
about 5 m. distance, enclosing a navigable channel; on the 
east, which is more abrupt and precipitous, it is much 
interrupted. To the north the leefs continue, marking the 
former extension of the land, for about 160 m., ending with 
the Huon isles. The Isle of Pines, area 58 sq. m., pop. about 
600, so called from its araucarias (its native name is Kunie), 
geologically a continuation of New Caledonia, lies 30 m. 
from its south-east extremity. At the two extremities of New 
Caledonia, parallel longitudinal ranges of mountains enclose 
valleys; for the rest the island consists essentially of con¬ 
fused masses and ranges of mountains, rising to an extreme 
elevation of 5,387 ft., the plains being chiefly the deltas of 
rivers. The landscape is rich and beautiful, varied with grand 
rock sceneiy, the coast-line being broken by numerous 
small bays. New Caledonia abounds in a variety of minerals; 
cobalt, nickel (without arsenic), iron and manganese. The 
natives are Melanesians but of mixed blood, including some 
Polynesian elements. The island was discovered by Capt, 
Cook in 1774. 


Encyclopedia Britannha: 14 th edition; Volume 17 : page 7 . 



CHAPTER I 


The trip really began for me when my husband, Jo, swept 
into the living-room of our minute flat in Sydney waving a 
couple of new passports and announcing cheerfully that we were 
off to New Caledonia in three days. 

Far from being placid myself, I have nevertheless discovered 
through ten years’ matrimony with the said Joseph James, that 
rising blood pressure does little to help at moments like these. 

So all I said was, “New Caledonia, eh! The Little Paris of 
the South Seas. All I know of it is that it looks like a cigar on the 
map, and is full of Kanakas, French colonials who make millions 
out of nickel deposits and duty-free perfume. There’s no 
income-tax,” I added as an afterthought. 

“That,” remarked Joseph, “is enough to go on,” and he 
handed me my passport. 

When I saw my passport photograph, I really flung my 
carefully nurtured calmness to the winds. Jo is a photographer, 
and a good photographer, but owing to the fact that I am 
simply not blessed with photogenic features, his attempts at 
camera portraiture where I am concerned, are usually frightening, 
to say the least. 

However, I felt that there was hardly any reason for him 
to have chosen one particularly horrible specimen, taken one 
day to test a camera, when I was suffering from a disfiguring 
head cold, and had for some reason done my hair on the top 
of my head rather in the manner of a shaggily clipped French 
poodle. 

Shaking with rage, I looked at his, and was further exas¬ 
perated to find that, for his own identification purposes, his 
Lordship had printed up a most flattering portrait of himself, 
all Irish smiles and good humour. To finish the impression of 
smooth bonhomie, he was, moreover, wearing a dinner-jacket. 

I flung both passports on to the floor and announced that 
he had better change the wording on my passport from 'wife of’ 
to ‘mother of’ if he wanted no trouble with the authorities, but 
this was treated coldly. 
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Nothing infuriates Jo more (except perhaps the spelling of 
his Chri s tian name as ‘Joe’) than the casting of aspersions on his 
capability as a photographer, so he announced grandly that he 
would remove his belongings from the apartment and do his 
packing at his mother’s. 

Then he turned on me and said, “And what is more, I am 
going to have no female nonsense about luggage from you. 
You can take two suit-cases and no more. I am not going to be 
cluttered up with women who can’t travel with anything less 
that two wardrobe trunks, a collection of suit-cases and parcels. 
Above all,” he admonished me, as he staggered to the door 
weighed down with a miscellaneous collection of cases, cameras 
and various oddments in cardboard boxes, “above all, no parcels, 
d’you hear me? no parcels.” 

With that he made an exit worthy of the great Bernhardt, 
impeded though he was by his packages, and I was left with 
my new passport and the impossible task of placing all my 
requirements in the two suit-cases my spouse had thoughtfully 
left for me. 

As I gloomily inspected my wardrobe, I decided that I 
should probably be spending the greater part of my holiday 
in a grass skirt, since the amount of civilized clothing that I 
could cram into the suit-cases would be negligible, to say the 
least. 

I wrestled unhappily all that day and the next, packing and 
unpacking while the pile of ‘musts’ became smaller and smaller, 
and die pile of ‘can-be-left-behinds’ was sweeping the ceiling. 

My friends weren’t much help either. When I rang them for 
comfort and advice, all they said was, “Darling, you need just 
heaps of cottons and just nothing else.” But even if I had had 
heaps of cottons, that would not have helped much, seeing that 
a heap of anything more bulky than pocket-handkerchiefs would 
bulge out the ends of the suit-cases left me by the sly and 
much-travelled Joseph. 

Himself, I hardly saw. He flitted in and out for meals, 
returning to his Packing-at-Mother’s for the greater part of the 
day, stopping only to allow a little wily smile to crease his 
features as he surveyed the scene of my struggles. 

On the day of departure I was forced to cheat. I borrowed 
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a small dressing-case from a sympathetic friend, and even then, 
though I had taken what could only be termed the barest neces¬ 
sities (stark naked ones, at that), I still had to call in a burly 
neighbour to sit on the suit-cases before they would shut. 

Joseph swept into the flat, after I had carefully hidden my 
guilty secret of a third case under the bed. He surveyed the two 
suit-cases with undisguised triumph, grabbed up all my remaining 
clothes and thrust them into two huge cardboard cartons he 
had brought for the purpose (not tempting me by bringing suit¬ 
cases, the wily fox, I thought crossly) and bore them away “'to 
mother’s’. Although I had a pang as to what state I should 
later find them in, nevertheless I smiled sweetly knowing that my 
perfidy lurked as it did under the bed. 

We were to sail at two-thirty in the afternoon, and had 
arranged to meet at Prince’s, Sydney’s most fashionable 
restaurant, for lunch before leaving. 

Our good friend Jim, the owner of that admirable establish¬ 
ment, met me at the bottom of the stairs, with a worried frown 
creasing his rugged features. 

“What’s this I hear about you and Jo going to New Caledonia 
this afternoon?” he asked, his Canadian accent more noticeable 
than usual, as always in moments of irritation. 

I fell back on the well-worn phrase that Jim and I employ 
when my spouse’s activities get a little beyond us, “Oh well, 
you know Jo.” Jim shrugged and glanced over to where Jo 
and a couple of cronies were making merry wassail over double 
gin-and-frenches. 

“Well,” said Jim resignedly, “when are you coining back ?” 

I realized with a start that I had never asked the volatile 
Joseph this very necessary question, but I replied that as I was 
confined to a couple of small suit-cases, I guessed it would be 
about a month. 

Jim looked even more resigned, and said, “Suit-cases have 
nothing to do with it,” and I realized with a nasty sinking 
feeling that they didn’t. 

However, we made our way over to all those double martinis, 
and despite Jo’s vague replies and evasions, after my second, I 
began to feel better. The hell with it, I thought, if we stay a year. 

To get Jim away from the subject of our return, Joseph 
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embarked on a series of calumnies on the running of the 
restaurant, and finished by casting aspersions on the speed of 
Jim’s racehorses, all of which reduced that gentleman to such 
a state of ungovernable rage that he would happily have flung 
us both into the harbour to get rid of us. 

Finally we said our good-byes and raced off to the waiting 
taxi. Jo seemed strangely pre-occupied and there was no out¬ 
burst of rage when I produced the third case, so I sat back happily 
in the taxi while he and his cronies indulged in some wild and 
Rabelaisian conjectures as to his probable adventures with the 
dusky demoiselles. I tried over a few phrases of schoolgirl French 
in my mind, and found I remembered quite a few swear words, 
which I thought would probably help. They did indeed, so I 
was to find subsequently. 

At the wharf, Joseph and his friends disappeared, after telling 
me to make my own way up the gang-plank. 

While I had not expected to tour the Pacific on anything 
resembling the Queen Mary , I confess that the dirty, smelly litde 
vessel that met my eyes when I got through on to the wharf 
gave me a nasty shock. 

Never having travelled by boat farther than a sixpenny 
ferry-ticket would take me, I nevertheless expected to see 
something larger than a harbour craft, and the vessel that was 
to bear us to New Caledonia looked depressingly small and 
unbelievably dirty. 

Sailors of all sizes and colours leant over the rail of the lower 
deck and cheered loudly as I started my ascent up the gang¬ 
plank, dangerously impeded as I was by my cork platform 
sandals, which I had considered just the thing pour les 
tropiques. 

As I staggered up, I was almost hit on the head by a bottle 
of beer on the end of a rope, which was being lowered by a party 
of Australian tourists on the top deck to some friends on the 
wharf. 

I stumbled on to the deck and was prevented from taking a 
nose-dive into the murky depths of the harbour by a grinning 
chocolate-brown Lifanese steward, who asked me in thick 
pidgin French for my passport. He went on monotonously 
droning, Passeport . . . Passeport , . . Passeport ," while I ground 
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out in very rusty French that my husband had the passports 
and the tickets too. 

He motioned me wearily to one side, where I hung over 
the rail searching for Joseph on the wharf below. Through the 
crowd I saw what appeared to be an endless safari—no less than 
seven porters, bearing on their heads and hung about their 
persons, a collection of luggage that seemed vaguely familiar. 
The last was bearing a tripod, three cameras, and my two suit¬ 
cases. 

I watched open-mouthed, as this procession laboriously 
climbed the gang-plank, and I counted no less than sixteen 
cases, including one huge trunk that required two men to lift it. 

The safari was followed by my husband and his conniving 
friends, who were busy looking anywhere but at the thwarted 
avenging Fury leaning over the rail hurling threats and 
imprecations on their offending heads. 

At last the beaming innocent face of Joseph appeared level 
with the deck. I flung myself recklessly on him and beat my 
hands in impotent rage on his chest. 

He held me off with one huge hand, while he handed the 
astounded steward our passports and tickets, and nodding his 
head towards me, he remarked, “Hysterie . . . premiere voyage” 
at which the steward rolled his eyes heavenwards and shrugged 
understandingly. 

We then repaired to the cabin, still shrieking at one another, 
and found it was full of various friends who had come to see 
us off. 

The cabin had already assumed the raffish air of an auction 
sale, and our friends had found a couple of tooth-glasses and 
a bottle of gin which they were busy passing round. They 
were perched happily on bunks, suit-cases, boxes, cartons of 
DDT Sprays, and one was even trying to use a camera tripod 
as a shooting-stick. 

Occasionally, the Lifanese steward forced his way into the 
me Me and despairingly invited our friends to leave. They, how¬ 
ever, affected not to understand him, and sang “Happy Birthday” 
to the unfortunate man and drank his health from tooth-glasses. 

It wasn’t until I looked out of the port-hole and saw that 
the crew were already dismantling the gang-plank, that I could 
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persuade them that unless they were hell bent on a Pacific 
holiday they had better go immediately. 

They made a concerted dash for the gang-plank, and all 
managed to get off, the last one doing a nonchalant Royal Navy 
leap to the wharf, as the last six feet of the gang-plank had 
already gone. 

This feat was cheered from all decks, and the Australian 
tourists who were still lowering bottles of beer on to the wharf 
were so enthralled that they allowed the precious bottle to fall 
into the churning froth at the ship’s side, instead of into the 
hands of their friends. Groans mingled with the cheers. 

The ship finally pulled out, and we went below. 

Here, the sight of Jo’s innumerable packages alongside my 
prim three, started me off again. 

Declaiming loudly, I flung myself on the lower bunk. Sitting 
down heavily on one of the sharp points of the tripod which 
had been flung there by a departing guest, I shot upward and 
cracked my head against the top bunk, and the argument 
dissolved in hysterical teats. 

I was just drying my eyes after being soothed by the last 
nip of gin in the bottle, when the engines stopped. And they 
didn’t start again. 

We learned the worst very quickly. Despite the fact that the 
ship had been in dock for two months, the engines had broken 
down. And the chef mechanician (Chief Engineer to me or you) 
had no idea what was wrong, so he thought he’d stay in harbour 
till the following day. 

Joseph took this philosophically, until he found the bar 
could not be opened until we were three miles off the coast. 
Then he was very wroth indeed, and retired to bed in high 
dudgeon. 


CHAPTER II 


Next morning early I heard the engines start up and we were 
off on our Pacific adventure, I told Joseph, but he only grunted 
and told me to go to sleep until a civilized hour. 

I proceeded to do so, but was unprepared for the arrival at 
seven-thirty of a fat Marsellaise stewardess carrying an ice-bucket 
in which reposed a bottle of Cordon Rouge and two long-stemmed 
champagne glasses. 

“Ah!” said Joseph, rising up out of the sheets like a trout, 
“that’s what I call a good breakfast.” 

The stewardess put the tray down and leered at me. She 
was a little over five feet tall, and built like a navvy. She wore a 
dirty white overall over a black blouse, and she was tied in the 
middle by a piece of tape from which dangled several enormous 
keys. Her face was round and pudgy and surmounted by a 
fascinating hair-do like a burnt cottage loaf. Large paving-stone 
teeth projected over her bottom lip, and her small currant eyes 
were at the moment regarding me with lecherous interest. 

She enquired in her loud Marseillaise voice if Madame was 
well, and then leered at Monsieur and enquired with more than 
usual interest about his health too. 

Joseph replied with a boisterous laugh, and slapped her on 
her enormous overall-covered bottom, at which she retired 
after casting a knowing look at me over her shoulder. Joseph 
opened the bottle of champagne and gave me a glass, then 
betook himself to his bunk with his own glass. 

“Why on earth is that old bawd leering at me like that?” I 
enquired, knowing from experience that such inexplicable 
behaviour usually stemmed back to something Jo had devised. 

“Oh nothing,” he replied airily. “But when I ordered the 
champagne last night, they seemed a bit astounded, so to explain 
it I told them we were on our honeymoon.” 

I was furious. “Seeing that we never did have a honeymoon 
because you couldn’t get leave from that newspaper, I take a 
remarkably poor view of the whole thing.” 

“Quite unreasonable, as usual,” replied Joseph. “You didn’t 
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have a honeymoon so now you’re having one, and you damn 
well start complaining about it. Goddam women. Give me some 
more champagne.” 

We finished the bottle and were on fairly amicable terms 
when La Marseillaise put her head round the door again. 

“Madame would like a bath?” she enquired. 

“Just a bride in the bath,” I sighed to Joseph, and told her 
yes, Madame would like a bath, but Madame would like a hot 
bath, but chaud. 

Some time elapsed, then she returned and told me my bath 
was ready. I trotted after her down the tilting corridor and got 
into the bathroom. 

“But there is no water— pas de I'eau ,” I wailed, clutching 
the hand-basin for support as the ship rolled viciously. 

“Get into the bath, Madame, and I shall give you the water,” 
the stewardess insisted. 

I thought, like Mehitabel, wotthehell, wotthehell, and 
meekly removed my dressing-gown and night-gown, and 
endeavoured to remain upright in the tilting, slithery bath. 

“Attention /” yelled die Marseillaise , picking up a huge 
long-necked can, and before I knew where I was she had hurled 
the entire contents over me. 

It was icy cold. I let out a screech like an affronted parakeet. 

“ Froid , Pest fvoid. C’est de la glace!” I chattered at her, “it’s 
ice cold.” 

She put her hand into the water that lapped round my ankles 
and then flung back the door and howled like a coyote. 

Immediately there appeared my friend the Lifanese, who 
strode into the bathroom and entered into a violent argument 
with the Marseillaise. 

I remained in the middle, awkwardly adopting a ‘September 
Morn’ pose, while vilifications poured back and forth. There 
was much splashing of hands in the water about my feet and 
further argument during which I practically turned into an 
icicle, and had completely lost all shreds of dignity since I had 
perforce to clutch the steward during one frenzied roll of the 
ship to prevent myself scooting head-first out of the door. 
Finally the Marseillaise pushed him out of the door, and slammed 
it sharply after him. I had just about recovered my composure 
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when the door burst open again, admitting the Lifanese carrying 
another of those infernal cans. 

With a crow of “Voye^l” to La Marseillaise , he then hurled 
the contents of the jug over me. 

This time it was hot all right—so hot that I turned lobster 
pink all over and felt as if I was peeling off in strips. 

This was too much. I sprang at the pair of them, and naked 
as the day I was bom, pushed them out into the corridor, and 
returned to my bath after locking the door. 

The mixture of the ice cold and the boiling hot had turned 
out a nice tepid bath, which I proceeded to enjoy as much as 
possible. From time to time I heard batterings on the door 
and explanations poured through the keyhole by the pair of them, 
but I paid no heed. 

When I emerged from the bathroom, fully clad, I swept 
past them, and then had the humiliating experience of having 
them both follow me the length of the corridor, shrieking 
apologies, and giving the entire ship an account of the bathing 
of Madame. 

By the time I reached the cabin I was running full-speed, 
still pursued by my two Furies. 

This necessitated an explanation to Jo, who insisted on 
hearing the whole story from my trembling lips. He collapsed 
on the bunk and laughed till tears ran down his cheeks. 

The sound of laughter apparently gave courage to the 
Marseillaise who was lurking in the corridor outside, and she 
came in to give her version, which sent Jo off into further 
paroxysms. 

I retired in dignity on to my bunk, and it wasn’t until the 
Marseillaise came in with a huge steaming cup of beautiful black 
coffee and hot rolls that I deigned to speak. Needless to add, I 
performed my ablutions in the wash-hand basin in the cabin 
for the remainder of the trip. 

Jo also was to receive quite a shock when he went off to the 
bathroom. 

He told me about it in some horror when he returned from 
his bath. "There I am standing there, doing no harm to anyone, 
when the outer door swings open and in come two French¬ 
women. I expect that when they see me, they will back out in 
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some embarrassment, having mistaken it for the Ladies’. But 
no, they don’t turn a hair and bow most graciously to me, at 
which, of course, I have to bow back, looldng a pretty fool. 
One is apparently conducting the other on a sightseeing tour 
of the ship, and she calmly explains to the other that this is 
the men’s bathroom, turns on a couple of taps, says, “Banjoul'” 
to me, and they both trot out.” 

I turned the tables and shrieked with laughter, and his Lord- 
ship finally saw the funny side, and we rolled on our respective 
bunks, helpless with mirth. 

We never did get it figured out, but there were always a 
few females trotting in and out of the Gent’s. Maybe an old 
French custom, but it had us baffled. 

We soon found that apart from the extraordinary carryings-on 
in the bathrooms, life on the ship was very dull. The only thing 
one could do between meals was retire to the cabin, or remain 
in the bar; there were a few canvas chairs on the deck, but as 
the weather was bad for the first day or so, this was a mediocre 
pastime. The bar was a dreary, draughty little place, presided 
over by a lugubrious gentleman who suffered from his intestine 
and you were liable to take your drinks with the symptoms, which 
was depressing indeed. 

There is no race in the world like the French for telling you 
the gaudy details of an ailment. Georges’ symptoms were 
related saga-like to anyone who entered the bar. Even a good 
cognac warming the cockles of your heart is a poor protection 
against such an assault. 

At night, a wheezy old radiogram was put into action and 
there was le dancing on the deck. As it rained most of the time, 
and the deck was usually tilted at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
this presented a fine hazard to the devotees of Terpsichore. 

Joseph tried an old-fashioned waltz on it one night, and 
nearly finished taking a header into the blue Pacific. I can still 
see the determined expression of the dancers as they endeavoured 
to tango on the heaving deck, with the wind tossing the sound 
of the music high out over the sea. 

It wasn’t until the last day on board that we found the 
second-class bar. This was a dark, dingy little room with a 
proper bar and stools round it, and a cheery shiny-faced Mar- 
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tinique negro in charge. We spent a happy few hours there 
drinking Dubonnet, and urging the barman to sing French 
music-hall songs. 

Meals on board weren’t too bad. They consisted of petit 
dejeuner, which was simply rolls and coffee. Then at midday, 
a five-course meal, indifferently cooked, but we found that the 
wine steward had undoubted treasure in the cellar, and we drank 
fine vintages of Chateau Yquem, Chateau Neuf du Pape, Beaune, 
Nuit Saint Georges, and of course, any amount of champagne. 

Dinner at night was a little better, but cooked in a style 
to which we were to become only too familiar. The chef was a 
Tonkinese, and had a slight nodding acquaintance with La 
cuisine franfaise. What he didn’t know (which was considerable) 
he made up, or cooked it the way mother used to, over the old 
cooking-fire in Saigon. It became quite excruciating in the end, 
because we were to find that school of cuisine all over New 
Caledonia. 

The captain was a gloomy fellow and sat austerely by himself 
throughout the voyage. 

He spoke to no one, and ate his meals as though he had 
to dash out and catch a train. 

We took to timing him and he could get through a five- 
course meal in eleven minutes flat. 

His officers explained that the reason he was so surly was 
that he suffered from indigestion. I ventured to remark that 
anyone who could eat a course in two minutes and a bit deserved 
indigestion, but this was regarded as lise-majesti, and the 
conversation was changed. 

Between meals, we lay on the deck, gazing out on the inter¬ 
minable stretches of the Pacific. After a few days it behaved itself 
extremely well, and obligingly assumed its glorious Reckitt’s 
blue for me to see. We occasionally aroused ourselves when 
excitable French passengers shrieked they had seen a whale or 
a school of flying fish, but whether I wasn’t French enough or 
whether I needed glasses, I don’t know, but the sight of these 
wonders of the deep was denied me. 

For six days we limped along on one engine, falling deeper 
and deeper into boredom and a peculiar stupid lethargy; we 
were only dimly conscious of the ship and the roll of the ship. 
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of the intense blue of the great Pacific combers sweeping our 
sides. And then, one bright sunlit morning, a sudden cry forward 
on the ship, seemed to act like an electric shock to us all and 
we came to life. Our boredom disappeared in a flash, our lethargy 
slipped away, and there on the horizon lifted purple blue peaks: 
New Caledonia was in sight. Thrilled and excited we hung on 
the rails—the purple hills drawing nearer, and soon we could 
make out the great five-mile reef, stretching like a white crescent 
across our bows. Here the Pacific surged and boiled, pouring 
and sighing in white twists across the corals. We watched it all 
with undisguised relief and delight as we made the coast. Soon 
we passed into Noumea’s exquisite haibour. 



CHAPTER III 


It was a bright day, with the Pacific a melting fathomless blue, 
and the peaks of the rocky coast were violet, etched with golden. 
Coming into the harbour I was impressed with the huge concrete 
dock, and was told that the Americans had built it during the 
war. Later, I was to learn more about the American occupation 
and the rancour, bitterness, and antagonism it caused both 
then and later. 

Berthing, a la CaUdonU, had begun, and I watched, fascinated, 
as ropes fore and aft were tossed out to Frem h naval launches 
which drew up alongside. These then returned to the wharf 
where the lines were attached to winches, and the ship was dragged 
in broadside on till we finally crashed into the wharf the whole 
length of the ship. This sent the custom officials, who had 
boarded from a launch, slithering across the dining-room table, 
and caused them to rip out a few juicy French phrases which 
Jo, of course, noted down for future use. 

I looked down at the wharf which was crowded with whites, 
blacks, yellows, and every shade of human in between. Beefy 
Kanakas, clad in lava lavas (a kilt-like garment), or else in very 
smart athletic singlets and American army trousers, carried the 
luggage off. They were tremendously strong, but, from time to 
time, would set down their burden, sit on top, and roll a cigarette 
and have a little chat with their friends. 

Perspiring French officials rushed up and down urging them 
on but seemed to have little effect on the happy Kanakas, who 
would just grin, showing their white teeth, and then go on 
talking. There were a group of Javanese standing together 
chattering and laughing, and I was fascinated at their miniature 
size. The tiny exquisite women, little over four feet in height, 
wearing their colourful sarongs and tight-fitting coloured 
jackets, and their little ugly men, were a bright spot on the 
wharf. 

A few Tonkinese, their women ungraceful in black baggy 
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trousers and "white jackets, and their pm-neat men in immaculate 
whites, chattered in their sing-song voices to Chinese members 
of the crew. 

Of the whites, they were made up of French, Americans, 
Australians, and English. I came to know most of them later 
on, and I found out that the arrival of the ships was gala day 
in Noumea and the whole town turned out. 

We finally got down the gang-plank, assembled our luggage 
and were met by the manager of the hotel, who was with the 
crowd on the wharf. 

Fie informed us that le wagon-station was waiting, and we 
were duly shown into an enormous rattling station wagon 
painted brightly in red and white. 

This was piloted by a pint-siaed Tonkinese, who managed 
to keep the great pantechnicon from leaping off the road every 
time we hit a bump, which was about every five yards. Since the 
Americans have left New Caledonia, after having built more 
than three hundred miles of four lane highways, the roads 
have been allowed to deteriorate. Every time a hole in the 
bitumen gets too big, the Travaux Ptibliques (Public Works 
Council) obligingly fills it up with earth, piling it high like a 
mound. These ate referred to by the locals as mterrements or 
‘burials’, and continue as bone-shaking bumps until it rains, 
when the loose earth is washed away and a bigger hole emerges. 
The Travaux Publiques then makes another enterrement , and so it 
goes. 

Once, commenting to one of the locals on the really shocking 
state of the toads, I was told in all seriousness that the Govern¬ 
ment were asking 250,000 dollars from the A m ericans because 
of the damage done to the roads during the American occu¬ 
pation. 

The fact that there were no roads of sufficient calibre to 
carry military traffic before the advent of the Americans, and 
that they had built and maintained the roads during their stay 
there, apparently made no impression on the New Caledonian 
Government. 

All they knew was that they once had good roads, and since 
the Americans left, they had bad roads, ergo, the Americans 
must have been to blame. 
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My informant was most indignant because the Americans 
had apparently quibbled, and did not seem to think that the 
deterioration of theit fine roads had anything to do with Uncle 
Sam. And so, the Travaux Publiques continued with their 
‘burials’. 

However, to return to our muttons. As we rattled up the 
main thoroughfare to the hotel I was able to see a little of the 
town. 

Sprawling wooden buildings for the most part made up the 
shopping centre. These had old-fashioned awnings supported 
by wooden pillars on the pavement, though here and there 
among the older private houses the architecture was plainly 
that of the Cote d’Azur. 

The butchers’ shops were the only shops without glass 
fronts. Twisted iron railings made up the shop-front, and the 
carcasses hung in the bright tropic sun as an added attraction 
to the dies that swarmed everywhere. 

I quickly pointed this out to Jo, and then and there we 
decided to stick to grilled meat as a possible guard against 
infection. 

Arrived at the hotel, we were shown up to our room. To 
reach the stairs we had to walk past the kitchen, and from this 
an odour of long deceased shell-fish rose up and smote us like 
a blow. 

However, rallying our forces, we ascended the rickety 
wooden staircase in the wake of a tiny Javanese, who was a 
miniature Hercules, because he was hung about with practically 
all the luggage we had brought, and yet was stepping it out like 
a pacer. 

The bedroom to which we were assigned, like all the others, 
opened on to a wide balcony that overlooked the Place des 
Cocotiers, or Coconut Palm Square, famous mostly for its flame 
trees, although here and there the raggedy tuft of a tired 
old palm raised itself above the other foliage to justify the 
name. 

We peered into the gloom of the bedroom and at first could 
discern nothing but an enormous old iron bedstead which reared 
itself menacingly in a corner. There was also, we discovered, 
a minute wardrobe, and a washstand (complete with all the 
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tri mmi ngs) in the comer. Apart from this, there was one chair 
and a table. 

“What’s Emoh Ruo in French?” I asked Joseph, as we gazed 
round this luxurious den. 

When we had settled in, which means in our family when Jo 
had unpacked every scrap of camera gear and pored over it 
lovingly to make sure not the slightest scratch marred its pristine 
beauty, we set out on a tour of inspection. 

We remarked on the quaintness of the cobble-stoned Rue 
de Sebastopol, little knowing how we would curse that quaint¬ 
ness when the rainy season made of those same shiny 
cobble-stones a lunatic skating-rink, and made our way 
through the square to the town. Here we found goods in 
abundance—American cloth in huge bolts, all unrationed, 
French perfumes, caviare , pate de foie gras, French jewellery, 
American clothes—a treasure house. But an unattainable treasure 
because of the prices. 

We soon realized that £rst day that if we were going to stay 
there any length of time, we weren’t going to buy any of the 
luxury goods on show. Why, a loaf of bread, made with extra 
vinegar to stop it mouldering in the damp climate, cost you 
3 s -! 

However, we amused ourselves well m our tour round the 
shops, and returned to the hotel hungry for our dinner. “Now 
for some real French food,” said Joseph, nevertheless holding 
his nose as we slid past the kitchen door towards the dining¬ 
room. 

But alack, the chef was Tonkinese, and the old Saigon 
cooking-pot tradition held. Tins bad cooking was to follow us 
through the island, and only at one restaurant, the crcix du Sud 
(known as ‘the Crock of Suds’ to the G.I.s), did we ever eat 
French cooking. 

The method of serving in the hotel was fascinating. When 
you took your place at the table, a huge mound of plates con¬ 
fronted each person. As you finished each course, the Tonkinese 
waiter whipped off the top plate, gave you another implement to 
eat with, and away you went. 

Wading my way through the unpalatable Tonkinese-cum- 
French dishes, I always looked forward to a plain British biscuits 
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and cheese ending to my meals, until I happened to glance into 
the serving-pantry one day, and see the waiter nonchalantly 
brush off a huge rat from the cheese with his napkin before 
bringing it to the table. 

The rats of Noumea were terrifying. Huge things, they 
were utterly without fear. I remember once when Jo was 
trying to photograph the bar in the hotel, all proceedings 
had to stop while we chased an old grand-daddy rat, who 
thought he ought to be in movies, away from the centre 
of the picture. 

The rats would gambol playfully like puppies at your feet 
as you descended the staircase, and if you were ever thoughdess 
enough, as we were, to venture into the kitchen they scurried 
past you in droves. 

Cockroaches were another hazard. They were the flying 
variety, and as you opened the screen doors in flew the cock¬ 
roaches. 

Curious litde beasts they were too, with ravening appetities. 
What they liked best was to find clothes with some sort of 
design on them. They would then eat out the design and leave 
you with a pretty lace-like garment with which to cover your 
frame. 

I was grateful to see that among the paraphernalia that 
Joseph had brought was a business-like litde army case full of 
D.D.T. Sprays, and with these we carried on an incessant warfare 
with les cajards and beat them to a standstill within the realms 
of our own little room. 

Of course the rest of the hotel was rife with them. Jo (entirely 
in the tradition of Munchhausen, of course) related how one 
night when he was looking for the nightwatchman, he got into 
the kitchen and in the dark unwittingly trod on the backs of 
two of the cajards. “And do you know,” he would say, “they 
carried me the whole length of the kitchen like two circus 
horses before I recovered myself enough to step off their 
backs ?” 

Tlie other pest that really troubled us during our short 
stay in the hotel was a mangy bitch who had taken abode under 
the window of the dining-room, which looked out on to the 
square. 
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This canine Sadie Thompson was perhaps the most ill- 
favoured female that you could clap eyes on. Even the greatest 
animal lover m the world, I feel, could say no good word for 
this licentious bitch. 

She took up her stand under the window, and there enter¬ 
tained all the disreputable canine riff-raff that Noumea could 
produce, and believe me, that, in the words of the immortal 
Runyon, was more than somewhat. 

The caterwauling and general carousal that went on all day 
and all night was unbelievable. 

To make matters worse, a French couple who sat at the 
next table to us near the window, insisted on feeding the canine 
bawd. So to the noise of the love-calls and the miscellaneous 
disputing over her favours, was added the further uproar of 
Madame la .Bide preventing her admirers from pinching her 
dinner. 

The noise was indescribable; and at night, after we 
retired to our bedroom overlooking the park, we were again 
treated to the sounds of canine wassail and carousal. 

My favourite memory of this time is seeing Joseph rise 
majestically from his bed, and stride naked out on to the 
veranda where with blood-curdling yells he added to the general 
uproar. 

Finding no other ammunition handy, he proceeded to fling 
tins of foie gras truffle at the offenders, oblivious to the fact that 
ffi is a lot of money to pay for one minute’s silence, which is 
about all he achieved with his missiles. And then you have to 
deduct the yelping of the target, which went on for several 
seconds. Anyway, defeated, and out of ammunition, he had to 
return to bed and go to sleep with his fingers in his ears for the 
rest of the night. 

However, it’s an ill wind, and you should have seen the 
grin on the tiny Javanese, whom I noticed trotting to work as 
I sat on die balcony looking down on the square and meditatively 
sipping my morning coffee. 

As he jogged along his sandalled foot struck one of the 
tins, and he stared down in amazement at the treasure trove 
strewed along the pavement. He glanced around fearfully, then 
turned his eyes wonderingly up at the tropic sky. 
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Then with a shrug, as if to say that if le bon Dieu was throwing 
them away, he indeed would take them home to his bayou 
So without further ado, he placed the tins carefully in his 
battered straw hat, placed it rakishly on his head, and trotted 
off, looking like a pleased little terrier. 





CHAPTER IV 


Soon after our arrival Joseph took off for a trip with the French 
navy round the islands. He had endeavoured to get permission 
for me too, but ladies were taboo. He was to learn later when he 
saw the accommodation on the ‘warship’ why this was so. 

I felt sorry for him when his transport arrived to take him the 
two hundred miles to join the ‘warship’. Although it was at the 
insistence of the Governor that he made the trip, he was seated, 
along with Ins precious camera gear, on the open back of a huge 
lorry. 

The two junior officers who were in charge of the expedition 
had seated themselves comfortably inside the cabin of the truck 
along with the driver, while M. le Gouverneur's guest was left 
to fend for himself and his luggage in the open back of the truck, 
with some twenty Tahitian sailors and their gear for company. 
As the rainy season had set in by this time, he decided that the 
officers knew a thing or two. 

He was to find, however, in the Tahitians, one of our main 
entertainments on the island. They were all doing their service 
in the navy for two years, but guarded their individuality as 
Tahitians, despite the fact that the Government of France 
lumped them in with all their other citizens and forced them to 
do their two years military service. As soon as the old truck 
rattled off down the cobbled streets, one of the Tahitians scuffled 
in amongst the tottering pile of luggage and produced a 
guitar. 

With the gentleness that is inherent in their characters, they 
realized that Joseph was, to say the least of it, a little put out, 
and so they set about amusing him. This they did by singing 
Tahitian songs for him all the way up the tortuous bumpy 
mountain roads. 

So, despite the fact that Joseph’s hind parts were severely 
affronted by the jolting of the springless truck, his time passed 
happily enough. 

When, finally they had crossed the mountain range and 
reached the sea again, where they were to pick up the ‘warship’, 
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Joseph crawled stiffly from the truck and looked around for 
the battle wagon. All he could see were three motor-launches 
tied up to a Jetty, into which were being piled great stacks of 
green coconuts. 

When he enquired for the warship, the officers pointed to 
the crashboats. 

This was the New Caledonian Navy. 

Tire Tahitians, Jo discovered to his sorrow, were not taking 
part in the great naval tour. They had come so far for a holiday, 
and he saw them going off with their pup tents with a great deal 
of envy. 

Once on board, he asked one of the junior officers: 

“Why the coconuts ?” 

“For drinking purposes,” he was told. They hadn’t figured 
out water tanks yet. 

Now the coconut provides a most refreshing drink, but it 
has an oily scented taste, and as the French put it euphemistically, 
“They are good for the kidneys.” But drink more than one, 
and they’re too good for our civilized kidneys, as Jo found out 
during that day. 

Another thing that displeased him was that all the table 
implements for crew and officers were put into a bucket of salt 
water, swilled round and wiped off with a noisome rag, which 
was also used to wipe down the decks. 

Thoroughly gloomy by now, he turned his attention to the 
steersman. This worthy, he found, was steering his way through 
the treacherous reefs with a chart dated 1861. 

Granting that the coral insect is perhaps no speed expert, 
Jo figured that he could maybe build a few reefs in so many 
years and anyway the sandbanks that the sea had thrown up 
in that time would not be inconsiderable. 

However, the atmosphere was gay and carefree and he decided 
he was out of line in suggesting to those happy matelots that 
they might be in anyway running into danger, so he took himself 
off to the bow of the boat. 

He was busy admiring the huge wind-carved rocks of the 
Heinghene, which rise hundreds of feet out of the deep blue sea, 
when he glanced down at the sea and noted they were running 
over very shallow water. 
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He mentioned this to the snotty first officer, who replied 
by pointing at the 1861 chart, and saying, “Impossible.” 

Feeling that he had spoken out of turn, Joseph returned to 
his place in the bow, where he was just in time to see the water 
was no more than a foot or so deep, when they rammed aground 
with a dull thud. 

Although Jo could see they were aground on a sandbank 
stretching some twenty-five yards in front of them, the first 
officer ordered full-speed ahead. 

They then surged sluggishly forward just far enough so 
that backing out was impossible, and came to rest snugly on 
the bosom of the sandbank. 

With much holloa-ing they managed to attract the attention 
of the second ‘warship’, which came happily towards them in 
a straight line, and promptly hung themselves up on another 
part of the sandbank. 

The same procedure was entered into, and they drove full 
ahead at the sandbank, and glued themselves in. 

No amount of hollering would bring the third back. They 
wisely set off for the jetty at Heinghene and soon Jo saw a tiny 
pirogue, or catamaran, coming towards the stranded boats. This 
belonged to the local gendarme, who came out to pay his respects 
to the officers. 

As soon as he came alongside, he stood up in his cockleshell 
craft and gave the niftiest salute possible. Anything efficient 
at this moment appealed enormously to Joseph. Without further 
ado, he asked the gendarme’s permission to place his luggage in 
the boat and return to shore with him. 

He settled himself happily, and was borne away on the 
dancing waves from the ‘warship’ which the crew were now 
endeavouring to lift off the bank with oars. 

Jo then landed at Hiengh£ne, which is one of the loveliest 
places in the island. 

The hamlet consists of a gendarmerie, a hotel, and a post office, 
a hospital and a small wayside inn most frequented by Kanakas, 
and that is all. 

We found early in our travels that the gendarmes were the 
supreme lords of the island and that all field administration 
was in their hands. Locally the gendarmes were known as syndics. 
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Unlike the British officers who control the Solomon Islands 
farther north, these syndics can ride all over their territory by 
car or on horseback, and they can readily contact their H.Q. 
in Noumea by telephone, telegraph, or letter. British and Aus¬ 
tralian officers in the northern islands are cut off for many long 
months by distance, lack of roads, and very haphazard sea 
communications. 

The hotel at Hienghene, which is an old colonial stone 
building, was presided over by gentle-eyed Madame Bonnet. 
There is a breath-taking view from the terrace of the bay and 
the great towering rocks of Hienghene. 

Jo was delighted when he landed at the wharf and was met 
by the local medical officer, Dr. Ferron. 

A six-footer, tanned to the shade of mahogany, with 
twinkling blue eyes and an unruly thatch of hair, Ferron greeted 
Jo in perfect English. He had been liaison officer with the 
British in North Africa and spoke with hardly a trace of accent. 
It was from Ferron and his friends that we learned much of the 
past and immediate history of New Caledonia. 

Fie gathered up Jo’s belongings and led him up the hill to 
the hotel. On the way up, Joseph decided that he had seen 
enough of the Navy to last him for years, and decided then 
and there to remain for a while at Hienghene, and let the 
'warships’ do their own sandbank running without any assistance 
from him. 

He sat enthralled that night while Ferron told him tales of 
under-water fishing, a sport at which he was a master. 

Next morning Joseph sent me off a telegram, which arrived 
at the hotel several days later, and m accordance with the custom 
of the hotel was first opened and pored over by the staff before 
being handed to me in a very tattered condition the following 
day. 

This habit of opening telegrams was one of which we could 
never break them. Once Jo had a story which he wanted to cable 
to a Sydney newspaper, but as he wished to do it collect, he 
sent a cable first asking permission. Although we had left the 
hotel for many weeks, the post office, despite their instructions 
to the contrary, sent it up to the hotel. Here it was opened as 
usual, but as it was in English and the patronne could not uader- 
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stand it, she left it lying round her office for four days until our 
frantic enquiries located it. 

Of course, by the delay we lost the chance of a few welcome 
pounds from the newspaper which had wired back immediately 
for the story. 

The only time the openers-of-other-people’s-cables were 
tricked was when my brother, James, who has an impish turn 
of mind, cabled me from Sydney about the birth of his second 
son, Rodney. 

Ton nouveau neveu Rodney est arrive hier. Tout le monde bien. 
No spikk English. Jacques. 

This was brought to me immediately by the agitated patronne 
who said, “What is this, I cannot understand that your brother 
speaks not the English?” 

Still, I got that telegram within two hours of its delivery, 
so that was something. 

However, when I finally received J oseph’s telegram I decided 
to set off forthwith, finding to my horror the bus left at 5 a.m. 
the following morning. 

The town was unbearable owing to the fact that an American 
ship had come in, and most of the inhabitants were busying them¬ 
selves with the good old game of ‘Grab The Dollar’. 

In frenzied haste, the minute the news that a bateau amir team 
was in port reached them, the proprietors of the hotels and cafes 
set about rearranging their bars so that they could crowd twice 
as many people into them, Comfort took second place when the 
dollars were about. 

Notices were hastily run up: ‘Ham et eggs: 1 dol. 50’; 
‘Sandwich: 2 dollars’—in fact I think they probably charged the 
unfortunate gobs ‘1 dol.’ to go to the toilet. 

There was also a crafty racket with the pay cheques. When 
the sailors came to port they were paid by cheque. These, of 
course, the townspeople were itching to get into their hands. 

However hard they itched, they still, in most cases, charged 
the sailors 2 dollars for every 100 dollars in the cheques. 
Great was their wrath when they discovered that one pig of 
a countryman of theirs was changing the sailors’ cheques right 
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under their very noses, and getting hundreds and hundreds of 
ces belles dollars simply because he omitted the two-dollar fee 
that their cupidity had imposed. 

Plenty of the cheques came Madam's way, and then she 
set about getting the francs back. She did this by selling liquor 
to the sailors at extortionate prices, and then, when they were 
too drunk to care, she sent the barmaids off with bottles of 
sparkling hock at £5 the bottle to place on tlie table in front 
of the inebriated gobs. While she could defend this practice 
as being perfectly legitimate—there being no price control on 
the island—in my neck of the woods we call it daylight robbery. 

Alone in my room, which was directly over the bar, I had 
little sleep that mght. The aged gramophone in the bar was 
blaring out old records which still sported their U.S.O. labels, 
a legacy from the war-time occupation of the troops. 

The yells of the drunks as they were apprehended by the • 
M.P.s outside the doors of the bar, mingled with the delighted 
shrieks of the local damsels who had gathered in the bar early 
in the day to await les Yanquis. 

I had just time, hearing an altercation down the balcony, 
to reahze that the happy gobs in search of diversion, were 
invading the bedrooms. 

I then got to the door just in time to close and bolt it, before 
there came a terrific battering on the portals and enquiries of 
“Open the door, Richard I” “Etes vouse Id, Mademoiselle ?” and 
“Parley voo frongsay ?” and a few other more intimate enquiries, 

I held my tongue because I knew if they thought it was a woman 
and one who spoke English, I’d have the devil’s own time getting 
rid of them. As it was, after a few drunken reelings against the 
door, and some hair-raising language, they departed down the 
balcony. 

I still didn’t dare open the door, and remained hermetically 
sealed in my room, which had a door, but no windows, until 
my clock said 4.15 a.m. 

I scrambled out of bed, gathered my luggage and ctept 
downstairs, stepping delicately over the recumbent forms of 
sailors in the grip of the grape, and went out into the street. 

It was by now 4.45 and there was no sign of the wagon-station 
nor of Koe, its miniature Jehu. 
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I waited till five to five and then set up a hullabaloo for the 
watchman. He, watchful creature, was fast asleep in the kitchen, 
and required vigorous shaking before he woke up. 

Finally, with as good a collection of dirty words as I had 
gleaned in my few weeks in the colony, I sent him, still clad in 
his night garb of a pair of underpants, scurrying off up the street 
in search of Koe. 

A few minutes later Koe came round the corner at full pelt, 
looking a little odd since he still had on his brightly-striped 
pyjamas and no shoes. 

He dashed past me round the corner, and I heard the unearthly 
roar of the wagon-station starting up. He revved the engine several 
times as he got to the door just to wake up the rest of the patrons, 
who greeted this sally with howls of “Cochon!”, “Salete ”, and 
other even less complimentary epithets. 

I scrambled in beside Koe, followed by the watchman 
shivering in his underpants, and we rattled off over the cobble¬ 
stones pursued by the maledictions of the hotel guests, some of 
whom had emerged from their rooms and were leaning over the 
balcony shaking their fists at us. 





CHAPTER V 


Arrived at the bus station Koe and the night-watchman 
courteously helped me from the wagon-station and handed me my 
luggage. 

I found a miscellaneous collection of To nkin ese, Javanese, 
French, and Americans waiting for the bus. 

My queerly-garbed chauffeur and his friend chatted politely 
to a few Tonkinese acquaintances at the bus stop, before leaving 
with a roar for the hotel again. 

It was now past five, and there was no sign of the bus. Two 
American officers, whom I had met the previous evening, 
were going as far as Tontouta airfield in the bus, and they 
suggested we have a cup of coffee in the nearby cafe while we 
waited. 

We went in, and a surly slattern slapped huge cups of coffee 
the size of soup bowls down on the trestle-table in front of us. 
Farmers on their way to the markets, with huge baskets of 
vegetables, chickens with their legs tied together, and boxes of 
eggs, regarded us dourly from the other side of the table. 

I regarded them dourly back. 

The Americans were irritatingly cheerful and wise-cracked 
loudly back and forth. I was perhaps, after my wakeful night, 
not as pro-American as I usually am, and the memory of their 
compatriots’ behaviour in the hotel had temporarily soured 
me. 

However, with that American ebullience that brooks no 
dampening, they ignored my bitter comments as I fished long 
streamers of boiled milk out of my coffee, and refused to be 
put off by my British breakfast table surliness. 

After we had finished our coffee we strolled back into the 
street and saw our bus approaching in a leisurely manner. 

After seeing my luggage hurled into the back on top of a 
huge parcel of raw meat, and covered with a sack of vegetables, 

I climbed thoughtfully into my seat. 

Next to me was a cheery little Tonkinese who had solved 
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his packing problems by wearing four hats on top of one another 
—two straw, one black and one white felt. The effect at five-thirty 
in the morning was alarming. 

After many shrieks of farewells from the bystanders we 
finally rattled off. We stopped at every cross-street to pick up 
further passengers, and I was delighted with a typical French 
scene at the last stop before we left Noumea. 

A young man clad in white tennis shorts and a shirt, neatly 
rolled white socks and sand-shoes, was accompanied to the stop 
by his father, a bearded old gentleman clad in a black alpaca 
suit and a black homburg. 

As his son, with many cries of “Au revoir , Papa”, started to 
climb into the bus, the old gentleman embraced him cere¬ 
moniously on both cheeks in the manner of General de Gaulle 
decorating a chasseur a pied. Then he turned and walked off down 
the street, an incongruous figure in his formal garb, walking 
through the dawn-reddened streets towards the town. 

The tennis player climbed aboard and chattered happily to 
all the passengers, courteously including the Americans and 
myself in his cheerful observations on the way. 

The vibration of the bus was all I needed to complete my 
utter misery. I hardly turned my head when the Americans 
descended at the airfield and bid me a cheery good-bye. I bared 
my teeth in a snarl when they expressed their envy of me and 
my travels through the island. 

However, as we climbed into the mountains and the sun 
came up, I could not help but be impressed by the lovehness 
of the scene. The bare, jagged peaks and rocks, rich in brilliant 
colour, rose sharply above the wide grassy plains. 

The narrow winding road slid round the sides of precipitous 
mountains, giving sudden glimpses of fertile valleys, and row 
on row of serrated and awe-inspiring mountain peaks. 

Down in the valleys cattle browsed in the rich lush pasture : 
here and there citrus groves could be seen: coffee plantations 
lay in many directions. 

The coffee grown here is good, but possesses a bitter taste 
due to soil conditions. It is excellent however, when blended 
with other beans. 

My enjoyment of the beauties of Nature was somewhat 
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marred by the speed at which our driver took the turns in 
the road. We hurtled blindly round corners, never sounding 
a horn, even though the road was wide enough for only one 
car. 

The driver, with a couple of cronies in the seat beside him, 
talked volubly the whole time, leaving go the wheel to gesticulate 
as he enlarged on a theory, and dragging the bus groaning round 
hair-pin bends, while he turned his head away from the road 
to reply to a friend’s remark. 

I glanced down at the sickening drop of hundreds of feet 
beside the road, and at the other side, which was cut deep out 
of the rocky mountainside, and prayed earnestly that St. Chris¬ 
topher would please notice that his medal in gilt and blue 
enamel was screwed on to the dashboard. 

My worst moment came, however, when at one particularly 
grim corner the driver turned completely round in his seat to 
inform the passengers that “There on the right, is where the 
truck of the navy went over the edge last week—see, you can 
observe the wreckage,” illustrating with a wave of the hand 
that brought the bus perilously close to the scene of the 
tragedy. 

Away from our main route, dotted here and there in tucks 
and crannies in the rugged land, could be seen the small isolated 
farms of the broussards. These French settlers, who come from 
a very mixed ancestry, are so-called because they are ‘bush’ or 
‘country-dwellers’. Most of the French in New Caledonia are 
broussards and from what I saw in my travels later, appear to be 
very poor and in bad health. The Europeans in New Caledonia, 
unlike most of the foreign controlled Pacific islands, outnumber 
die native population: there are some 29,000 Melanesians in 
New Caledonia and its dependent islands, but one-half of these 
natives live in the Loyalty group. On the New Caledonian 
mainland itself there are about 19,000 whites, 14,000 Melanesians, 
and something like 12,000 Tonkinese and Javanese. 

It was with relief that I clambered stiffly out of the bus at 
Bourail for lunch—at ten-thirty in the morning. 

However, as we had started so early I felt hungry. I walked 
up the wooden steps of the so-called hotel, which was really 
just a huge barn-like building divided into two rooms, one 
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of which was a bar, where the patron, a long thin red-head 
wearing an Australian Digger’s hat, and American khaki shirt 
and trousers, was dispensing drinks to a number of bus drivers— 
this being the terminus. 

I peered in the door of the bar, but decided that this was not 
perhaps the time to take advantage of the fact that women can 
drink in French bars. 

I walked into the dining-room which was a fascinating place, 
open to the sky, as it was in course of being repaired. As a 
drifting tropic rain was falling, it made eating, to say the least, 
unusual. 

I asked the waiter for the bathroom and he led me through 
the back up to a strange little lean-to in the backyard. He cour¬ 
teously shooed the chickens out of the toilet, and I made my 
first acquaintance with the bush wataire. 

A water-closet is always referred to as the wataire and the 
possession of this modern invention confers on the outback 
hotel or home an incredible chic. But as I found out, despite the 
fact that it was the middle of the rainy season, there is never 
any wataire in the wataire and the possession of one does not 
always mean hygienic plumbing. 

However, shooing more chickens out of the bathroom I 
completed my toilet and returned to the dining-room. 

It was Friday and it was a fish lunch. The knowledge that the 
fish had been brought from Noumea, and certainly not by our 
bus today as it was waiting congealing on our plates when we 
arrived, made me a dainty eater. 

However, I filled up with bread, and tossed off a couple of 
tumblers of bitter Algerian red wine, and went back to the 
bus. 

Under the tree beside the bus was a primitive cart, to which 
were harnessed two very sleepy oxen, and a thought passed 
through my mind that I would somehow feel safer behind them 
than behind my Gallic Jehu. However, I found we had changed 
buses, and a new driver took over. 

We now began to descend the chain of mountains, and the 
new driver was no less reckless than the first. 

We skidded breathlessly down the mountain-sides, stopping 
here and there to drop or pick up passengers. At one stop seven- 
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teen natives, men, women , and children, climbed into our already 
crowded bus. 

They were a mixed lot—plainly betraying both Melanesian 
and Polynesian ancestry; some were smaller, paler, and almost 
European in look, indicating the wandering Anglo-Saxon sailor 
in the family tree. Others had the strangely calm air of the 
Oriental. 

The women wore mother hubbards, and had their hair 
braided with many coloured ribbons and fancy hair-slides. 

The men wore hair-slides too, and some of them had stuck 
large celluloid combs as added decoration in their kinky top- 
knots. 

The children chattered and giggled and hung half out of the 
bus windows, screaming greetings at their friends along the 
route. 

We finally put them all down a few miles along the road at a 
mission station, where they were greeted with yells of delight 
by the natives in residence there. 

With much clucking and squealing, the last of the mothers 
herded the last of their dusky offspring off the bus, and we 
started off again. As we descended to the coast, the rain came 
down. It streamed down like a sheet round us, and the roads 
became more slippery and our skidding turns more hair- 
raising. 

Finally we came to Houailou, a tiny coastal town, and I 
thought fondly of the hotel there—one of the few tourist hotels 
in the island—mentally wallowing in the idea of a long hot 
bath and a comfortable bed. 

But my hopes were dashed when I was told that I had to 
pick up the bus the following morning at Ponerihuen fifty miles 
farther north up the coast, so I would have to finish the journey 
there tonight. 

We slushed along out of Houailou to the river bank, where 
the punt was to take us across. 

As we drew up at the punt we found numerous cars and trucks 
ahead of us, and indignant groups of drivers conferring in the 
drizzling rain. 

It transpired that Monsieur the Engineer had chosen today 
of all days to put the punt in dry dock. Giving no thought 
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that this was the busiest traffic day of the week, he had 
dragged the punt up on to the pebbly little beach for repairs. 
Then when the rain commenced to fall, he had gone home for a 
siesta. 

Our bus driver, who was a litde more practical than the 
others, sent a native boy off to find the engineer. 

After half an hour or so, M. the Engineer appeared wearing 
a U.S. jungle rain-cape, white pyjamas, and a topee. 

He was extremely indignant at having his siesta disturbed, 
and was only silenced when he discerned a faintly threatening 
attitude among the exasperated drivers. 

He then flung wide his hands and pointed to the punt, 
stranded high and dry on the little beach. 

“We shall have to wait for high tide, messieurs les con due teurs” 
he explained; “the punt she is stranded there until the high tide 
floats her off.” 

“And when is high tide?” enquired the drivers. 

“Well she has just finished falling—perhaps in four hours,” 
said the Engineer, taking off down the road, presumably to 
spend the four hours in happy slumber. 

He was sharply spun around by our driver who told him 
with gestures what would happen to him if he left the punt 
until high tide. The other drivers chimed in, and finally he 
consented to call his workmen to slide the punt back into the 
water. 

The workmen turned out to be a jumbled assortment of 
Tonkinese, Javanese, and natives, clad in anything from American 
mosquito boots and shorts to lava lavas. 

M. the Engineer settled himself on the punt like Nelson on 
the poop-deck and directed operations. Despite the fact that there 
were two huge planks set on the shore obviously as slips, which 
could have been slid under the yielding sand beneath the punt, 
the engineer decided he would lift the boat with jacks which he 
borrowed from the truck drivers. 

As the sand gave no leverage for these, all that happened 
was that the Javanese and the jacks fell into the muddy water 
with monotonous regularity. 

Operations would be held up while the truck drivers 
remonstrated about this treatment of their property, where- 
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upon the engineer would shrug his shoulders and say that if 
they didn’t want the punt floated, he could always go back to 
bed. 

So it would continue. 

I sat in the bus with the tennis player and the bus driver who 
regarded the operations of the engineer with untold disgust. 

“I have driven my own truck straight through the river 
here,’’announced the tennis player,-“itis quite shallow and agood 
stony bottom.” 

“And I would too,” said the bus driver, lighting another 
cigarette,“if it weren’t for the sacred service which would suspend 
me.” 

He looked out the window at the scene by the punt, and 
spat. 

However, by this time one of the Javanese bad had the fore¬ 
sight to bring large blocks of wood which he placed under 
the jacks, and this, after many failures, finally slid the punt down 
until at least half of it was floating. 

The engineer, who, until then, had stood majestically on the 
deck, was now galvanized into action. Darting about all over the 
punt, he shrieked at the workmen to leave the jacks and go into 
the water. 

They did this and the jacks disappeared into the sandy 
water beneath the punt. 

Ten of the natives got into the water and, by dint of pulling 
on a rope in front of the punt, they finally got it afloat. 

This manoeuvre was greeted with ironic cheers from the 
drivers, but M. the Engineer took it as a sincere tribute to his 
genius, and he took off his topee and waved it condescendingly 
at the crowd on the bank. 

Our driver groaned and buried his head on his arms. 
“What horror!” he said, “to think that this pig of an engineer 
is not to be cut into a thousand pieces just for being him¬ 
self.” 

However, eventually the punt was brought to the landing, 
and the two unfortunate natives who pulled the whole con¬ 
traption back and forth across the river took up their places on 
the cable and one after another we rattled down on to the punt 
and were ferried across. 
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That is, all save the two truck drivers who had lent their 
jacks. They, when last seen, were exhorting the Javanese to 
greater efforts as these unfortunates dived again and again in the 
muddy water trying to locate the jacks. 

Monsieur the Engineer was not there to direct operations. 

He had gone home to bed again. 





chapter VI 


Without further mishap we finally got to Ponerihuen, which 
lies almost half-way up the rugged and precipitous east coast 
of the island. I was expecting Jo to meet me, and my heart 
sank when I limped out of the bus into the drizzling ram and I 
discerned no Joseph among the group on the hotel steps. 

However, a good-looking young Frenchman with a very 
dashing beard that just outlined his cheekbones stepped up to 
me and asked me if I was “la femme de M’steu Jo”. 

I said I was, and he explained that because of the rains Jo 
had been unable to come down for me, but that I was to dine 
with him and his wife that evening, and that in the event of my 
being held up by the threatened Roods, they would look after 
me for a few days. 

I thanked him as prettily as I could, standing in a tropic 
downpour and dropping with tiredness. 

He then dashed off in a high-powered command car telling 
me he would be back at seven o’clock. 

I tottered up the steps and found M. le patron in the bar, 
playing chess with a crony. 

I asked to be shown to my room, and found that to reach 
it I had to go out into the rain again and slop through mud 
to the sleeping pavilion at the back of the house. 

On the way he pointed out the wataire and shrugged and 
said, “But unfortunately, Madame -” 

“I know,” I said, “there is no wataire in the watabe . . .” 
and there wasn’t. Neither was there any water for a bath, despite 
the fact that the heavens were splashing down enough water 
to please anybody. But they’ve never heard of tanks in New 
Caledonia and rely on Heath Robinson contraptions of pipes 
to bring the water from the rivers which invariably burst during 
the rainy season. 

I had to content myself with a jug of indifferently hot water 
for my ablutions, and then went down to wait for the young 
doctor to collect me for dinner. 


41 
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In between slapping at ferocious mosquitoes, gaining some 
comfort in the knowledge that they were not malarial, and com¬ 
miserating with the patron , who, to add to his trouble with the 
wataire , had blown all the fuses in the hotel and was forced to 
carry on his business by the light of smoking kerosene lamps, 
I tossed off a couple of brandies against the chill. 

Eventually my bearded doctor splashed up through the mud, 
and, wearily heaving my aching bones on to the high seat of 
the command car, I was plunged into Stygian darkness of the 
night. 

The blackness in no way worried my doctor, who twirled 
the wheel and skidded the car round what appeared to be badly- 
kept goat tracks up to his house. 

Here we were greeted by his charming little wife and I was 
ushered into a pleasant room furnished with madly French 
drapes and frills which vied incongruously with native weapons 
and grass skirts hung on the walls. Yet the total atmosphere 
was of France, metropolitan France, and before I left New 
Caledonia long after, I was to realize why the main island was 
affectionately called “La France du Pacifique'”. 

On arrival, I was led straight to the table, where 1 was 
served a delicious meal, with good wines, and scalding hot 
coffee afterwards. 

I relaxed, grateful, tired, and drowsily at ease while M. le 
Docteur put on lovely Mozart records on the tiny portable 
gramophone, and while the heavy rain pelted down outside in 
the velvety tropic night, they spoke of Paris, and music and 
painting in the nostalgic way that so many French people speak 
in New Caledonia. 

Our conversation became a mixture of French and English, 
politeness ruling the day for a short time, when we each cour¬ 
teously spoke the other’s language. Then, as we became excited, 
it was Rafferty’s Rules, with us all talking at once in our own 
language—occasionally, to force a point home, translating for 
the benefit of the others, 

Amazing as it may seem, this polygot language is conducive 
to great international understanding, and we were to find it 
the order of the day with our French friends. We became 
amazingly adept at switching our minds from one language to 
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another, and when we returned to civilization, we were apt, 
in moments of excitement, to burst into our own special bastard 
version of English! 

And so I spent this evening in a wild discussion on painting 
and music with tins charming French couple, hungry for contact 
with the faraway outside world, and it was very late before I 
came to myself and realized I had to make an early start in the 
morning. 

Back we got into the command car, and although the rain 
was still coming down in sheets it made no difference to Bernard’s 
driving. We came down the hill and its sickening turns as though 
we were jet-propelled, and when I got out of the car at the steps 
of the hotel I found my knees were shaking. I preferred to think 
it was fatigue, and thanked him warmly for the evening. 

Back in the hotel, I not only found that still there was no 
water in the taps, nor was there any electricity either. One of 
the smoky lamps that had aroused le patron's gloomy rage 
before dinner, was hissing by my bedside. After I had undressed 
by its sulphurous light, I struggled ineffectually to turn it 
out. 

I finally solved the problem by picking it up gingerly and 
placing it outside on the open veranda, where it continued to 
hiss and smoke for quite some time in the drenching rain. 

When I had decided that it was not going to blow up or 
burn the hotel to the ground, I tumbled gratefully into bed 
and slept like a log. 

Although I had left word that I was to be called at six, it 
was five to seven before the sound of vicious French cursing 
wakened me. 

I looked out the window, and saw first of all, to my delight, 
that the rain had cleared off, and a blue benign sky smiled down 
on the palm trees. 

I then traced the source of the swearing, and found it came 
from a lean red-headed man, clad in U.S. Army khaki, even 
to the forage cap. He was endeavouring to pour petrol from a 
can into the tank of a command car, which had been roughly 
converted into a sort of open bus. 

My adventures in the doctor’s command car the night before 
had not endeared this species of conveyance to me, and I had 
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a sinking feeling that this was to be the ‘bus’ which was to take 
me the rest of the way to Hienghene. 

“Etes-vous la Serviced” I enquired, my French a little more 
shaky even than was my wont. 

The redhead looked up at my window and nodded surlily. 

“When are you leaving?” I asked nervously. 

“Immediately,” he replied with a scowl, and turned back 
to his task. 

I flew round the room like an agitated blow-fly getting 
ready, and donned a hardy old pair of slacks and a shirt for the 
journey, as I foresaw few of the comforts of home in the next 
few hours. 

In what must be a record for dressing and packing, I 
tumbled out the door, only to find the command car 
standing there solitary and silent, with no sign of the redhead 
anywhere. 

I placed my luggage on the front seat next to the driver’s, 
and then went down to pay my bill. I enquired from le patron 
as to the whereabouts of the driver. 

“Oh, he is having his breakfast,” he said, waving his hand 
towards the bar. From the laughter issmng through the door, 
I gathered it was a more or less liquid repast at that. 

“When does the service leave?” I asked before ordering 
my own, but less alcoholic, breakfast. 

“Not for at least an hour. Madam. We await the opening 
of the post office,” said le patron , who then went off in search 
of the inevitable coffee and the unspeakable rolls. 

I had by this time decided that the driver was no little ray 
of sunshine, and I was not happy at the thought that I must 
spend the next six hours or so in his company. 

However, warmed by the coffee, and inhaling the smoke 
from a good American cigarette, I felt better. 

When I noticed sundry Javanese and Kanakas making their 
way over to the command car, I gathered up my bag and sauntered 
over too. 

There I found the redhead crossly piling luggage and mail- 
bags in the back, and shooing the natives about as though they 
were a flock of chickens. 

When he saw me, he pointed without speaking at the seat 
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next to his (which I had already thoughtfully engaged by placing 
my luggage upon it) and I climbed aboard. 

Tender as I was after my bone-shaking in the bus (which 
did at least boast of some sort of upholstery) I cannot say that I 
took to the flat canvas pad which served as a coveting for the 
iron seat in the command car. I lowered myself gingerly, wincing 
the while, and leant back against the unfriendly wooden slats 
which replaced the usual iron backs. 

The redhead leapt in and started the car with a roar. I hooked 
my feet firmly against the side of the car, and hoped to God 
that the driver wouldn’t see fit to hurl me out the door-less side 
of the command car by his driving. 

We were off, and despite my discomfort, I could not help 
feeling happy. 

We were passing through coffee plantations, and the rain 
had washed the leaves to a dark glossy green. Above us, the 
palms swept the sky, and when we came to the river for the 
inevitable ferry, the water shone hke green glass in the early 
morning sun. 

To win over the redhead, who had been silent all the while, 
I offered him a cigarette. This caused him to hope that Madame 
was not too uncomfortable, but his tone belied the solicitude 
of his words. 

Madame said no, she was very comfortable, and as it was such 
a lovely day, no one could be unhappy. 

The redhead maintained his silence as we were pulled over 
the river on the punt, by two perspiring natives. Then, just 
before we grounded on the other side, he suddenly swept a 
huge piece of foam rubber from behind his back, and solicitously 
arranged it over the back of my seat. 

We exchanged smiles, and I knew that we were friends. 

“Wait for a moment,” he said, “and soon you shall see a 
splendour.” 

Just then we swept round a corner, and there, hundreds 
of feet below us, was the sea, blue and sparkling, lapping at the 
golden sand in a curl of lacy foam. 

From the road we could see right up the coast-line, and it 
all had this jewel-like appearance. The purple hills descended 
sharply into a sea the colour of sapphires, the dark mountain 
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foliage giving way at the shore-line to the emerald palms limng 
the gleaming sand. The scene in many ways was Polynesian: 
in the west of the island it was markedly Australasian. 

It looked like a shot out of any bad musical that I had ever 
seen about the South Seas. “Sheer corn!” I said scornfully to 
my self, but I knew that it was unbelievably beautiful, as we sat 
there drinking it all in. Far below us, and far up the coast, we 
could see numerous small bays all set against magnificent 
backgrounds of the loveliest wild scenery. 

“Ah,” said my friend, letting his breath out in a great sigh, 
“it is a good day, a very good day,” and he commenced to sing. 
The motley crew of natives and Javanese in the back joined in, 
and so did I, whenever they hit upon a tune that I knew. 

The rain the night before had left huge puddles in the road¬ 
way, and these we charged like Don Quixote at a windmill. 
Through some fiendish plan on the part of the designers of the 
command car and the jeep, when it goes through water, a greater 
part of this is carefully led up through the gearbox, from whence 
it sprays all over the front seat like a fountain. 

After the first few puddles, my face was so spattered with red 
mud that I looked like a Sioux Indian, and I had taken to cowering 
out of the car at a death-defying angle, and screaming “Attention l 
La fontaine /” every time we approached a puddle. 

By now my own true parfit knight, the redhead, placed his 
wind-jacket round me, and then asked, did I know any fables 
of La Fontaine ? 

To be sure I did, having learned my way practically through 
the book, when, as a small child, I attended a school run by a 
Frenchwoman who insisted that nearly all lessons should be 
done in French. Every time we forgot and spoke in English, 
we were given eight lines of a fable to learn. In this way, I 
became the champion fable reciter of the school. 

I can still recite The Fox and the Crow right through, so to 
please my friend I started off. He gave a howl of delight, and 
joined with me, using the same declamatory style which all 
French children are taught for recitation purposes. 

I nearly caused the end of our happy drive by starting in on 
the gestures, which again are standard. 

My driver friend became so enthralled when he came to the 
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part when the crow “opens a large beak, and lets fall his prey” 
that he flung both arms wide to represent the large beak opening, 
and let go his prey, or in reality the steering-wheel, whereupon 
the car took a sickening sweep in the direction of the cliffs 
and we scrambled back after the unpleasant experience of having 
the back wheels skid over the edge. 

Once safely back on the road, however, we all shrieked 
with laughter, and just to make it funnier we ran over another 
puddle, and this time the spray reached into the back of 
the truck, which somehow struck the Kanakas as a tremendous 
joke. They roared with laughter and pounded the driver and 
me on our backs as though we had pulled off some terrific 
comedy act for them. 

We continued our fable recitation, but this time ‘mitout 
actions’. We were interrupted from time to time by halts along 
the road where we dropped mail, parcels of meat, and various 
other packages for the isolated broussards. Here and there, I 
caught glimpses of some of them—mostly ill-looking and poor. 
It needed no trained eye to see they lived in something approach¬ 
ing poverty. All the children I saw seemed ill and listless, yet 
this could not be blamed on the climate. New Caledonia is one 
of the few islands in that part of the Pacific which is quite suitable, 
climatically, for widespread European settlement, and for Euro¬ 
pean manual labour. The ill-health of the broussards springs not 
from climate, but from low living standards and the most 
primitive sanitary arrangements. By Pacific standards New 
Caledonia is a healthy place, and lacks the malaria and deadly 
blackwater fever found farther north in the Solomons and the 
New Hebrides. But dengue fever is fairly common—a disease 
that is more annoying than dangerous, and hookworm (more 
serious) is to be found among poor Europeans and natives, who 
go barefooted. 

However, the subtle sense of comedy was still with us, 
despite the depressing aspect of the local gentry, for my driver, 
at one stop placed a huge packet of meat, a sack containing 
vegetables, and the mail on a rickety mailbox set upon an equally 
rickety post, beside the road. The weight of the combined parcels 
sent the box, post and all, crashing to the ground. This was an 
occasion for more wild Kanaka laughter, and more back- 
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pounding for the driver and myself. We were the island Olsen 
and Johnson that morning, all right. 

Another great joke was when the meat was placed in the 
mailbox, and as we drove off, a huge dog loped out of the bushes 
and made off with the precious parcel of meat. The driver 
even stopped the car then, as he was laughing too much to 
drive. 

The morning passed in this type of happy innocent fun, 
but I must admit I enjoyed it thoroughly. 

The driver had a store of chocolate in the glove-box and 
although he passed this around cheerfully, by the time we 
reached Tuoho at midday, I was starving. 

Tuoho consisted as far as I could see of the hotel and the 
post office and a few straggling buildings. 

The hotel itself was bruit by the side of the road, and con¬ 
sisted of the patron’s house, then a separate single-storey building, 
thatched with straw, which was the dining-room and sitting- 
room, then on the other side of the road, built right on the 
beach, were the guest rooms. These were circular native straw 
huts, with big windows let in and overlooking the sea. They 
were comfortably furnished inside and I always regretted we 
didn’t spend a few days there. 

The hotel also included, as do all the up-country hotels in 
New Caledonia, a shop. 

I wandered in and bought myself a sickly bottle of lime 
juice, being unable to persuade the patronne that I would 
have preferred the juice of the tiny New Caledonian lemons 
that are so plentiful you pick them up on the road, where 
they have dropped from the wild lemon trees growing in 
profusion. 

“But it is not chic you see, and this bottle of lime came all 
the way from Australis , and Madame would surely prefer it?” 
Madame , having avoided that particular drink since her birth in 
Australis , could find no graceful way out of the situation but to 
drink it. 

The driver then enquired whether I would have lunch there, 
or did I want to wait till we got to Phenghene ? Since I had had 
nothing to eat but a rather mouldy roll and a few pieces of 
chocolate since dinner-time the night before, I decided to eat 
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then and there. So the driver and I sat down in the thatched 
dining-room, and he bought a bottle of wine. 

Sitting at the next table was the gendarme, who had a frighten¬ 
ing knowledge of Australian flora, about which he questioned 
me m detail. Having no answers, partner, I simply solved that 
problem by asking him about the New Caledonian plant life, 
and we were off on a potted lecture. 

He told me, among other things, that there is a marked 
difference, nay, a ‘profound difference’, between the flora of the 
west coast, and the east. “Over here,” he gesticulated about us, 
“it is of the Polynesian kind; but over there,” away west across 
the purple peaks, “it is quite of the Australian.” 

He then proceeded to quizz me about Australian animals, 
but drew a blank there, as he had on the botany and scientifique 
d’Austratie. I’m all right on the straightforward animals of my 
home country, such as the kaola bears and the kangaroos, but 
certainly I don’t know the intimate details of their home life, 
diet, and life-span, and I’m afraid I was a sorry disappointment 
to that gendarme. 

However, he was just aching for a chance to air his know¬ 
ledge, so off he went again—this time on the bird life of the 
island. Partly in French, and pardy in English, which schizo¬ 
phrenic form of conversation never gives one a grasp of fine 
detail, he told me about the wingless bird he called the 
Kagu, which if I remember correctly, is to be found nowhere 
else. 

I was far too polite to express the thought tiiat crossed my 
mind during his description of this fabulous bird—which was, 
that it was some kind of distant cousin to the Dodo, and belonged 
nowhere but in the pages of Alice in Wonderland. 

He, too, was exceedingly polite, and toasted me in his red 
wine, and the driver and I returned the compliment, and it was 
all very gracious. 

When we came to leave, I walked over to pay my bill, but I 
was swept aside by my driver, who insisted on paying for it 
himself. I bowed my thanks, the gendarme bowed in sympathy 
for a pretty gesture, and the whole thing was very Olde 
Worlde. 

With a full tummy, and warmed by the red wine and the 
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graciousness of living, I set off again for the last twenty or so 
miles. 

The country was still perfect. We ran alongside the sea¬ 
board, with the sand sometimes reaching up on to the road, and 
everywhere there were the palm trees and the bright tropic 
flowers. 

As we drove along, occasionally on the narrow one-lane 
track we would meet a native on horseback. The accepted pro¬ 
cedure was apparently, that on sighting the car, the rider would 
dig spurs into his horse and it would leap up the steep bank 
on the far side of the road, and there they would wait until we 
roared by. Then they would descend and go on their way until 
another car came in view. 

I noticed that all the horses were fat and well cared for, and 
lovingly hung about with all the trappings that the Kanakas 
could find for them. White halters, a la cowboy, hung round their 
necks, and their bridles were often decorated with tassels of 
gaily-coloured wool. 

Full of bonhomie, the driver made the old command car 
positively jazz along. From time to time he would espy one of 
the lean uninviting-looking chickens that infest the native 
villages, and these he would chase with a grim determination, 
sometimes even running through coconut groves at the side of 
the road in his fierce pursuit. 

The unfortunate chickens could run like emus, and their 
squawks were drowned by the driver’s exultant yell of “Poulet 
pour sauper! Poulet pour souper! Chicken for supper 1” as he urged 
his car onwards in the mad chase. 

I am happy to relate that all these pursuits ended victoriously 
for the chickens, who all managed to escape to some refuge where 
the car couldn’t follow them, and as it was against the rides of 
the game to descend and chase them on foot, we always returned 
to the road as soon as the battle was lost. 

And so, with a few minor skirmishes, we proceeded 
on our way. Finally, as we rose to the crest of a hill, the 
driver said to me, “Look over at the sea when we reach the 
top.” 

I did, and was greeted with one of the most fantastic views 
I have ever seen. 
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The two huge rocks of Hiengh£ne rose sheer out of the 
water. The farther of the two was a perfect replica of the Sphinx, 
while the nearer looked like a great cathedral rearing up out 
of the blue Pacific. They were quite unearthly, and it was hard 
to believe that no human hand had aided Nature to achieve the 
shapes of them. 

I was struck dumb and could only hang over the side of the 
car in amazement, which so pleased the driver and the Kanakas 
in the back that they clapped and cheered me—apparently for 
my appreciation of their beautiful rocks. 

“But wait a minute, wait a minute,” exulted the driver, 
and commenced to send the command car hurtling down the 
precipitous road at such a pace that I could only hang on like 
mad to the side and close my eyes in sheer terror as we skidded 
round hair-pin bends at fifty miles an hour. Then suddenly 
we stopped with a terrific jerk, and the driver said, “Look 
now!” 

I turned and looked at the rock which had appeared as a 
cathedral. Now it had the appearance of a huge hen sitting on a 
gigantic nest. Her beak was open and she was obviously 
proclaiming the fact that she had laid the biggest egg in the 
world. 

It is a delicious piece of natural humour, and I burst out 
laughing. This, too, brought me a round of applause from the 
occupants of the car. I was certainly the model tourist—I had all 
the right reactions. 

Then we proceeded at a more docile pace, until we reached 
the last punt. Then as we started across die river, with the two 
natives straining on the rope, I perceived a familiar figure on the 
opposite bank. 

It was Joseph, looking like a Roman emperor, because he 
was wrapped in a toga-like rain cape which he had dug up from 
somewhere. 

Roman emperor or no, he looked good to me, and I got out 
of the car and ran to the front of the punt where I waved 
frantically. 

As soon as the punt grounded, I leapt off and flung myself 
on the broad Roman chest, with high delight. 

I turned to look at my driver, but he just gave me a surly 
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look and spat meditatively over his shoulder. “Ah! the perfidy 
of women,” he seemed to say, and handed me my luggage in 
silence. 

“What’s up with him?” enquired Joseph. 

“Oh, I suppose he’s just the Casanova of the service,” I 
replied, “and I did let him buy me lunch.” 

“More fool him,” remarked Joseph ungaliantly, and we set 
off up the hill to the hotel. 












CHAPTER VII 


As I climbed the hill with Joseph I ached in every limb. I thought 
for the first day or so that this was simply fatigue, but it transpired 
later that it was my half of the dengue fever. Joseph and I are 
by no means inclined to do things by halves, but we certainly 
did with the dengue. I had all the aches and pains of the after- 
math of that particular fever, and then several weeks later 
Joseph succumbed with a raging fever for a few days and then 
emerged happily without a sign of the agonizing pains that I 
went dirough. 

This demi-dengue somewhat spoiled my enjoyment of our 
stay in Hienghene, because it rendered me unable to tramp around 
the countryside without sinking to the ground with utter 
exhaustion after I had gone a few hundred yards. 

However, fortunately for us, Fenon was at hand with his 
trusty jeep and in this bone-shaking conveyance we rattled 
round most of the countryside. 

Ferron was a most attractive companion. His secret vice 
was an overwhelming admiration for Maurice Chevalier, and 
prior to the war he went to every show in which Chevalier 
ever appeared, and followed him round the music-halls. 

Ferron’s incredible memory for songs and his power of 
mimicking his idol kept our jaunts round the beautiful country 
of Hienghene a constant entertainment. 

I can see him now, at the wheel of his jeep, careering round 
the blind bends in the rough track, with his head thrown back 
and his hands beating time on the steering-wheel, shouting, 
“Ma Pom-me ! Ma Pom-me !” in a fine imitation of that ragamuffin 
Chevalier. 

Another of his favourites was Le Chapeau de Zo^p which he 
would perform on the veranda at night, complete with actions. 
His brown mobile face bore a remarkable resemblance to 
Chevalier’s, and he liked nothing better than to be urged to 
give an imitation of Maurice singing one of his famous songs. 

Jo went round with him several times on his visits to the 
native tribes in the district, and got some splendid pictures. 
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He was delighted one day when they arrived and as the 
tribesmen were still working in the hills, the native herald in the 
village called them by blowing on a conch shell. 

Joseph came back from that particular visit giggling happily. 
When I asked him why, he said that he had just discovered a fine 
idea for an engaged couple which did away with the engagement 
ring. It transpired that these childlike people, when a young 
couple became engaged, would brand the girl on the bosom 
as a sign of her happy state! j o decided that this idea would have 
a succesfou in the wide world outside, and he and Ferron elaborated 
on the theme at dinner until Madame Bonnet and I were ready 
to cut their throats. 

I am delighted to note, however, that this humane practice 
has been forbidden by the missionaries, and only the very old 
ladies of the tribe are thus decorated. 

The tribes were all very dirty and lazy, and contented them¬ 
selves with cultivating a tiny patch of garden sufficient for the 
most meagre existence, and then spent the rest of their days 
lolling around in happy sloth. 

Ferron’s explanation of this was that, when they were for¬ 
bidden to go on their cannibalistic expeditions by the horrified 
missionaries, they lost their zest for life, and became apathetic 
and lazy. He explained that had they been taught football, as 
the Maoris were, they would have retained their former strength 
and vitality, whereas now, with no interest in fife, they were 
sliding fast downhill. 

It seemed such an utterly British sentiment to be voiced in 
the doctor’s precise Parisian French, that we both burst out 
laughing. But he was deadly serious, and expounded the theory 
for some time. 

So anyone who wants to save the New Caledonian native 
from deteriorating, has only to pack some guernseys in his bag, 
and set off and do some missionary work on the lines of the 
Rugby Union! 

In Hienghene, we were to see evidence of the racial theory 
of the geologist Avias, who was working in the French Scientific 
Institute at Anse Vata outside Noumea. 

By making countless blood tests, by measuring and photo¬ 
graphing facial characteristics, he had proved that the natives of 
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New Caledonia showed traces of migrations of differing races 
down through the ages, and that they were influenced physically 
not only by the Polynesian migrations, but also by what must 
have been the remote ancestors of our own Australian aboriginals. 

Jo photographed an old chief who lived at Tipmdje, near 
Hienghene, and his entire physique and facial structure were the 
same as those of an Australian aboriginal. 

There are evidences all over New Caledonia of ancient 
contour farming, while the natives now cultivate their fields 
straight up and down the hill, a rather precarious method, since 
when it rains the whole garden slides down to the bottom of the 
hill and he has to start right over. At first the anthropologists 
and geologists decided that the natives had simply forgotten 
their earlier culture, but excavations have turned up pottery 
and weapons that made it quite clear that the owners of the 
contour-cultivated farms belonged to quite another civilization 
altogether, and those farming people had passed through New 
Caledonia on their way south—in all probability to New Zealand. 

In fact the excavations have turned up evidence that many 
more sweeps of migration passed through New Caledonia than 
had been believed before. Their passing is not only recorded in 
the geologists’ excavations, but also in minute physical charac¬ 
teristics in the native population, and goes a long way to explain 
the differences between the tribes in that section of the Pacific. 
Seeing that we were interested, Ferron told us much about the 
folk-lore of the Kanakas, and showed us his collection of native 
weapons and tabous, or totem poles. 

He even gave Jo a particularly murderous-looking cassette 
or nadve axe. This has the shape of a long-necked bird, the beak 
of which, lethally sharpened to razor keenness, forming the axe 
blade. 

With this, the Kanakas used to tap the cranium of their 
enemies, and the beak neatly sliced through the skull like a knife 
into butter. Joseph was greatly taken by it, and refused thereafter 
to be parted from it. 

Apart from his work among the natives, and the songs of 
Chevalier, Ferron’s main interest in life was his under-water 
fishing. 

All the way up the coast I had been treated with stories of 
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the mad doctor, who was half-fish and half-man, who dived 
unconcernedly into the midst of the wild sea monsters of the 
reefs. 

It seemed hard to imagine, when I met Ferron for the first 
time, and listened to his light-hearted stories of the music-halls 
of Pans, that this could be the man whose foolhardy courage 
was a byword along the coast. 

However, I was soon to see for myself, for the second day 
I was there, Ferron came in jubilant, having arranged with 
Andre, a friend of his in Tipmdje, to take us all fishing in his 
launch the following day. 











CHAPTER VIII 


As we journeyed the few miles to Tipindje, Ferron outlined 
for us the history of his interest in under-water fishing. 

A Breton, he had always been a keen fisherman, but found 
the waters of Brittany far too cold for swimming. 

Anyway, as a young man he had little time to indulge in 
his hobby, as he was the son of a doctor and followed naturally 
in his father’s footsteps. 

Came the war, and he went immediately into the French 
army as a doctor. With the French defeat in 1940, he was taken 
prisoner in Northern France by the Germans. 

He laconically informed us that he escaped from the camp, 
and bicycled through France to the Unoccupied Zone, on one 
occasion hiding three weeks in the marshes and keeping himself 
with the fish he could kill widi an improvised fishing spear. 

He finally escaped to North Africa, where he joined the 
British Army as liaison officer. 

The turmoil in his country after the war, decided Ferron 
that he must leave Europe, as his beloved France since the war 
had become to him as to thousands of his countrymen, a travesty 
of the land he loved. His choice of New Caledonia among the 
French colonial Empire was influenced by the fact that the tropic 
setting seemed to him the very place for practising his new¬ 
found hobby, la chasse sous-marine —or under-water fishing. 

He first became interested in under-water fishing with a 
harpoon gun in Brittany before the war. However, the water 
was so cold that he could not stay in very long. 

"Later, in Tunisia, in 1943, I began fishing in earnest, and 
kept my family alive with the fish I caught with my American 
harpoon gun,” he told us. 

All the time he was in North Africa, whenever he had leisure, 
he spent it in the water with his harpoon gun and his diving 
mask. He practised aiming and firing his under-water gun, and 
became adept at staying under water for long periods. 

So at the war’s end, after visiting France again, and becoming 
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sick at heart at the condition of the country, he applied for, and 
got, an appointment as medical officer in New Caledonia. 

Carrying a small suit-case of clothes, and his mask and 
beloved harpoon gun, Ferron left France by air en route for his 
new post. 

He practised his fishing while spending a few days in 
California, but it was winter, and the water was too cold. 

Arrived in Noumea, the capital of New Caledonia, he went 
straight to the local Palm Beach, which is Anse Vata, three 
miles out of Noumea. 

Here he experienced, for the first time, the warmth and 
clarity of the tropic waters, and knew he had found the ideal 
place for his fishing. 

He was taken in a launch eighteen miles out to the reef 
on which the famous Noumea lighthouse stands. 

Delighted with the beauty and the colour of the tropic reef, 
he dived in, and was amazed at the teeming life under the surface 
of the glass-green water. In a few minutes he had shot a picot-noir , 
or surgeon fish, which he attached to his belt while he dived 
again on the hunt. 

Feeling a stinging sensation in his leg, he surfaced and found 
that the fish had, with its stiletto-hke tail, given him a deep 
three-inch cut in his leg and severed a vein. 

“I scrambled from the water, and then learned my first 
lesson about fishing in the tropics. Attracted by the trail of blood, 
three huge sharks circled the boat which I had just reached in 
time,” he told us. 

By this time we had reached Tipindje, and the home of 
Andre, who was to take us on our fishing expedition. 

A white wooden building with wide verandas, the house was 
covered with purple bougainvillaea. 

Andrd’s tiny mother came out and greeted us charmingly, 
and gave us long glasses of framboise and fresh lemon juice 
while we sat on the cool stone veranda. 

Knowing of Jo’s interest in native culture, she shyly brought 
out a magnificent greenstone axe and a necklet of greenstone 
beads and human hair which had pride of place among her native 
relics, which were famous throughout the island. 

So that Jo could photograph them, she beckoned one of 
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the Kanaka house-boys to put them on. Despite his mission 
training the boy was very reluctant to put on the magic necklet 
and hold the axe that had belonged to the chiefs. 

Jo’s photo shows his wide frightened eyes, and his gingerly 
grasp on the great axe, which he dropped like a hot cake as 
soon as the photographs were taken. 

Jo also photographed a group of poppitiees, or native girls, 
in front of a magnificent wooden tabou, or totem pole, that 
Andre brought out for us. 

The pretty little chocolate-coloured poppinees giggled and 
carried on much the same way as bobby-soxers the world over 
behave when they are confronted with a camera. 

Ferron, by this time, was getting impatient, and had already 
changed into his swimming trunks, and was emptying the jeep 
of his paraphernalia—his lethal-looking harpoon gun, the mask, 
the viewing box, and the picnic basket. 

We followed him over the dazzling white sand at the river 
mouth to Andre’s boat, which was moored near a native 
bridge. 

The boat itself was about twenty-five feet long, built like a 
huge dinghy. In the back was tied (rather precariously we 
thought) an entire motor engine, which provided the power. 
Thank goodness the boat was open, because the fumes from the 
exhaust, even in the open air, nearly knocked us out. 

We piled in, Joseph and his gear, Ferron and his gear, and 
then finally Andr6 and myself, carrying our bathing costumes. 
I was wearing a native straw hat which Ferron had thoughtfully 
provided, and Jo’s headgear was a very tattered hill-billy sort of 
straw, of which he was inordinately proud. Ferron and Andre 
scorned any such protection, contenting themselves with 
sun-glasses only. 

So, in the clear, sparkling tropic morning, we set off in our 
strange craft. We headed out to sea, where tiny islets dotted the 
unreal blue water. About eight miles out we came to one solitary 
and minute island surrounded by coral reefs. 

While we rocked gently at the reef, Ferron placed the viewing- 
box (which was just a wooden case with a glass bottom) and 
gazed down through the clear water. 

Satisfying himself that there were fish about he prepared 
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for the hunt. His hunting equipment was simple. He always 
wore sand-shoes or baseball boots to protect him from the coral, 
but otherwise he was naked except for a pair of shorts. 

With this he wore his diving mask, the standard oval of thick 
glass fitted to his face with black rubber, and covering his eyes 
and nose. 

Fastened to the centre of his mask, and curved back over 
his head, was his respirator—a short length of rubber hose-pipe 
which he held between his teeth. He made this himself, after he 
had broken one of his teeth by using a metal respirator. 

The respirator, however, was only used when he lay along 
the surface looking down at the bottom, searching for his quarry. 

When he dived he drew a long breath, and said he managed 
to keep one extra breath imprisoned in the respirator as he dived. 

His gun was an American-made harpoon gun, with fine 
duralumin harpoons fitting into the barrel, and controlled by a 
spring which was released by a trigger, as in an ordinary gun. 

He aimed and fired the gun with his right hand, using his 
left to control the reel of strong line that was attached to the 
harpoon, and which was his means of hauling in his catch. 

When he had caught a fish, he would surface quickly, with¬ 
draw the harpoon, and toss the fish into the boat where the 
boatman dispatched it. 

He carried sometimes a jungle knife in his belt, and there 
was always the assegai-like iron harpoon in the bottom of the 
boat, although this was used more often to push the boat off 
coral reefs than it was used as a weapon. 

Although he warns under-water fishermen never to fish 
without a boat accompanying them, Ferron used to do this 
himself, until one day, when he had been diving and fishing in 
solitary content for more than two hours, a native fisherman 
who had not observed him in the water, flung a strictly pro¬ 
hibited stick of dynamite in the water some twenty-five yards 
from Ferron. 

“It was a frightful experience,” he told us. “My ear-drums 
felt as though they had burst, and the only way I can explain 
my sensations is that I felt a tingling unpleasant sensation all 
over, as though every hair in my body had been plucked out 
at once.” 
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Luckily for Ferron, the native saw him as he bobbed to the 
surface, stunned by the blast, and helped him back on to the 
beach. 

This and other mishaps, such as muscle cramp, have convinced 
even Ferron that an accompanying boat is a necessity. 

The other great necessity, for the fisherman and his com¬ 
panions, we found, is complete silence. This is not so bad for 
the fisherman diving and turning in the water, but for the 
people in the boat to remain silent and still in the blazing midday 
sun in an open boat, requires a great enthusiasm for /a chasse 
sous-marine. 

I watched through the viewing-box and although I was to 
see him fish many times, I never got over my amazement at the 
perfect ease with which he moved in the foreign element of 
water. 

To begin his hunt, Ferron first of all lay motionless, face 
down, on the surface of the water, gazing through his mask at 
the reef below. While he did this, he breathed through the 
two-foot-long breathing pipe attached to his mask. 

His loaded harpoon gun he held below the water in his 
right hand. 

Suddenly, as we watched him, he slid noiselessly through 
the water, so quietly that his sand-shoed feet disappeared last of 
all through the green water, leaving hardly a ripple. 

Down through the emerald water he glided, past the fan¬ 
tastic shrubs of multi-coloured coral, through the darting specks 
that were tiny fish disturbed by his glissade past them. 

Then I saw him halt, bring down his feet, protected by the 
sandshoes, on to the sharp coral bed, while he took aim and 
fired. 

Then moving with a graceful movement, rather like a slow- 
motion skating action, he wound in his reel, fighting the 
struggling fish, and finally surfaced with a spout of water, whale¬ 
like, through the breathing tube, He then swam to the boat, and 
triumphantly flung his flapping quarry into the bottom of the 
boat. 

I regret we never timed his stay under-water, but we were 
always too excited watching him, ever to think of it. 

He hung on the side of the boat for an instant, grinning like 
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a gamin, and then pushed away to lie motionless on the surface 
again. 

I glued my face to the inspection box again as Ferron slid 
back into the water. 

However, the hot sun beating on my head and its reflection 
off the water, made this hanging head-down over the side of the 
boat a rather apoplectic business, and although Joseph thought¬ 
fully took off my hat, filled it full of water and rammed it back 
on my head to cool me off, I lifted the box back into the boat 
and sank into the scuppers and lit a cigarette. 

Joseph and Andre were busy with the big harpoon pushing 
the boat off the reefs, when Ferron surfaced angrily and hung 
over the edge of the boat panting, saying that he couldn’t catch 
a thing. 

“All the sacred fish are running away from me,” he said. 

I gathered myself up and looked down through the inspection 
box. I nearly dropped it when I saw two six-foot sharks cruising 
playfully around the sandy bottom beneath us. 

I grabbed Ferron’s arm and tried to pull him into the boat 
and said, “That’s why you’re getting no fish—for God’s sake 
get into the boat.” 

Ferron thrust his masked face into the water so that he could 
see, came up with an unprintable French imprecation, and 
leaning into the boat, grabbed the harpoon from Jo’s nerveless 
fingers, and dived direcdy on to the two sharks, kicking at them 
with his sand-shoed feet, and brandishing his spear. 

Jo and I, as Australians, with a very healthy fear of the 
genus shark, were almost sick. We banged our heads together 
both trying to look in the inspection box at once, then Ferron 
popped out of the water and put the spear back in the 
boat. 

“They’ve gone,” he announced. “Of course they are cowards, 
you only have to face them and kick at them and they run 
away.” 

I thought that perhaps it was only Australians who were 
cowards on the subject of sharks, until I looked at Andre, who 
was pea-green beneath his tropic tan. 

Ferron looked at the three of us, snorted with laughter, and 
dived silently down again to his coral hunting-grounds. 
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I lit a cigarette with shaking hands, and Andre peered over 
the side of the boat, but Ferron had disappeared in the coral 
forest, 

Andre shook his head gloomily and remarked that Ferron 
was a sytene (a merman) and then shrugged his shoulders 
resignedly. 

“Mais un jour il n’attra pas de chance ” (One day he won’t be 
lucky), he said, and moiosely went back to pushing the boat off 
the jagged coral reef. 

Ferron didn’t come up near the boat again, and was busy 
fishing some fifty yards away. The tropic sun was getting far 
too much for me and so I prevailed on Andre to take us in to 
the island and return for Ferron. 

We waved to Ferron and he crossly waved us off. 

Ande wove through the tortuous coral groves till the boat 
grounded gently on the golden sand of the island. 

This island was just like anybody’s dream of a Pacific island. 
So tiny that it was only a few acres of land peering up through 
the sea, it yet had its golden beach, palm trees in abundance, 
and big leafy tropic trees for shade. 

I made a bee-line for the shade because my head was bursting. 
I flung myself down under the big cool trees, and lazily watched 
Jo and Andrd taking the boat back to Ferron. 

I changed into my bathing costume after I had rested, and 
put my hat back on again, and with my feet in sand-shoes to 
save them being cut on the sharp coral pieces in the sand, I 
wandered down to the edge of the water. 

The water was clear as green glass and, as I put my feet 
in, warm and inviting. I sat down in the water, and floated just 
a few feet from the shore (I wasn’t taking any chances with those 
sharks), luxuriating with sheer sybaritic delight. 

As I floated there, hundreds of tiny fish swept past me. 
As long as I kept still and silent, they seemed to regard me 
as just another coral formation (hardly a pretty compliment, I 
thought). 

I even held my hand steady under the water, with the fingers 
outstretched, and the little brilliant fish swam in and out of my 
fingers and round my wrist, apparently quite fearless. 

The ones I liked best were the black-and-white striped fish, 
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with long streamers trailing behind them from their backs. Then 
there were green and gold ones, and bright cobalt blue tinies 
who were as big as my thumb-nail. 

I was lost in my contemplation of marine life when I heard 
the boat crunch on the sand. 

I got up and joined the others in the shade of the big tree. 
Here Perron, who was shivering from his immersion despite the 
intolerable heat of midday, went off and changed into his 
clothes. 

We enjoyed our lunch of cold chicken and red wine, lying 
full-length under the trees. 

Ferron entertained us with his Chevalier songs, and taught us 
the words of The Hansom Cab which Jean Sablon sings so well. 
We amused ourselves for an hour or so, until our tropic Izaak 
Walton decided it was time to fish again. 

We decided that our presence in the boat, however quiet we 
kept, did not aid Ferron in his fishing, so Joseph and I decided 
to stay and swim. 

Joseph changed into his shorts, though it seemed a needlessly 
civilized thing to do, although it was prompted by fear of 
sunburn more than prudery, and still with his hill-billy hat on, 
joined me in my lazy swimming. 

He found his hat wouldn’t stay on, so he weighted it down 
with a huge bright blue starfish that he found in the water. 
He then found me a bright green one, because I was jealous. 

We splashed around like puppies for hours, then decided 
we would walk round the island. 

On the way we gathered shells which Joseph put with die 
starfish on the hollowed out crown of his hat, and we wandered 
around the absurd little island until Ferron called us to come 
and see his catch. 

He was seated on the golden sand with his mask and gun 
beside him, and in front of him were two enormous sting-rays. 

He told us he had shot the first, and then, because Andre 
was too far away, he had left it on a coral nob, while he dived 
after the second. 

The fact that the sharks must still be cruising around, and 
were liable to come up when they smelt the blood of the sting-ray, 
meant nothing to our friend. 
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Also the fact that a sting-ray can cripple a man with his tail, 
didn’t seem to worry him. 

“You have to know how to handle them, that’s all,” he said 
laconically. 

Jo ran and got his camera and took photos of the catch 
before the light failed. 

Ferron was shivering after his four hours of fishing, and so we 
hailed Andre, packed up our belongings, and set off for the 
purple coast of the mainland, through an opal-tinted sea. 



CHAPTER IX 


While he fished daily to provide food for the table at the hotel, 
to Ferron the thrill was not in catching the small fish but in the 
constant danger of the huge reef monsters, who stalked him 
while he stalked his own prey. 

While he regarded sharks somewhat contemptuously, he had 
a well-earned respect for the meres loches , or gigantic gropers, 
which grow up to 260 lb. and more, in the rich feeding-grounds 
of the tropical reefs. 

He told us one night, after we had finished an exquisite 
meal of fish he had speared that morning, of an experience he 
had while diving through the coral reefs a few weeks before. 

“1 asked Andrd to stop the boat when I saw through the 
inspection box a wonderful ravine of coral, which had at the 
end of it a most exciting-looking cave. I took my gun and dived 
down, head-first as I always do, to look in the cave. 

“I had my hands and head just about level with the top of the 
cave, when my ears were stunned by a terrific noise from the 
bottom of the cave. Then past my nose like an arrow, shot out 
a mire loche , which must have weighed more than one hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

“If I had dived diagonally instead of vertically, I would have 
been bitten in half by the fish as it rushed out of the cave. Its 
jaws could have held my head without difficulty.” 

Caves in the reefs had a great fascination for him. Nothing 
we could say to him would ever keep him from exploring these 
dark, mysterious under-water grottoes. 

The mere sight of one through the glass in the inspection 
box would have him shouting to Andre to pull up, and the next 
instant we would feel the boat rise as Ferron’s weight left the 
side, and then the slim brown figure would glide arrow-like 
towards the dark promise of the cave. 

Although our hearts were always in our mouths when Ferron 
fished, one day he really terrified everybody. Fie had found 
a cave in the reef, and had dived down to look at it. Fie surfaced, 
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excitedly saying that he had seen light at the other end and was 
going to swim through it. < 

Down he slid, and disappeared in the gloom at the foot of 
the coral. To our horror, almost as soon as he had gone in, 
there was a terrific swirl of water, and out of the end of the 
tunnel appeared a huge shark. 

We must have remained a few seconds, gazing at the entrance 
of the tunnel in stunned amazement, when we were roused by 
a yell from Ferron, whose grotesque masked head bobbed in 
the water some twenty yards away. 

We hastened over to him in the boat, thinking he was hurt. 
But he was simply shaking with laughter. 

“Did you see the shark?” he asked. “Oh, he was a most 
polite fellow. As I entered one end of the tunnel he entered the 
other. The tunnel was too narrow for me to turn round and get 
out, and anyway there was no time. So I just breathed out a little 
air and rose to the top of the tunnel so he could pass underneath 
me. We just bowed to one another like old friends and he went 
on his way, and I on mine.” 

Ferron, however, was quite capable of judging when a shark’s 
intentions were not as good-natured as those of his friend-of the 
grotto. * 

He related how one day he was chasing a carangue, or yellow 
jack, when it became startled and shot off. Ferron surfaced to 
breathe again before continuing the chase, and looked down 
through the water to place his quarry. What his eyes met was 
not the carangue , but the white belly of a shark, slowly spiralling 
up through the water after the hunter himself. Ferron then saw 
his carangue in the jaws of still another shark, “and so,” he told 
us with a little shrug, “I decided to get into the boat.” 

Carangues are cannibals, and the larger of the species prey 
on the smaller fish. One time, Ferron had shot a io-lb. carangue , 
and was struggling to reel it in on his harpoon line, when a 6o-Ib. 
carangue appeared from nowhere and snatched Ferron’s catch, 
harpoon and all. 

Receiving a terrific blow on his side, Ferron looked down and 
saw five or six huge carangues circling round his legs. 

“One bit me on my heel (fortunately I was wearing base-ball 
boots, which protected me), but I gave him a good kick in the 
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face for that,” he remarked. “I then held my gun in front of me 
like a lance, and came up towards the surface, lacking the 
earangues all the time as I came up. 

“I was amazed when they suddenly all swam away, but then 
I saw they were all being chased by a twelve-foot tiger shark, so 
I got into the boat.” 

At this recital, Andr6 flung up his hands and rolled his eyes 
heavenwards. “But he is of a madness extreme,” he remarked 
resignedly. “Un jour il n’aura pas de chance ,” making again his 
gloomy prophecy, which we all, Ferron included, finished for 
him. 

For fishing closer to home, Ferron had a pirogue , or native 
catamaran, a curious craft made of a hollowed log, with an 
outrigger and a triangular brown sail. This cockleshell craft 
he handled with easy skill, and it danced over the waves like a 
polo pony. 

For his eight-year-old daughter Elizabeth, Ferron had had 
made a tiny miniature of his pirogue. It was a delight to watch 
Elizabeth, brown as a chestnut, with her long golden curls 
caught back with a big blue butterfly bow, steering her tiny 
blue and white craft round the mouth of the river at Hienghene. 

Also in miniature was the light blue and white harpoon 
gun that her father had made her. It operated on the catapult 
theory, and the small but deadly harpoons were propelled by 
bands of strong elastic fastened to the butt of the gun. She 
also had a tiny mask, a copy m parvo of her father’s. 

She would don her mask with the aid of her father’s faithful 
native servant William, and then slip into her little boat, and 
steer off into the stream. 

Then silently, as her father had taught her, she would slide 
over die side of the catamaran and aim her tiny harpoon at the 
fish swarming round the shallows. 

Her prowess with the harpoon gun was attested many times 
by the delicious meals of her catches at the hotel. 

She was utterly fearless and would have accompanied Ferron 
on his deep-sea fishing forays, had he let her. However, careless 
as he was of his own safety, Lisabette was never allowed to fish 
where there might be danger. 

Ferron’s fishing adventures made all other hunting stories 
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seem pale and unexciting by contrast. As he said, in no other 
form of hunting was the hunter permanently at a disadvantage. 
In under-water hunting, the hunter is in a foreign element, 
while his quarry is in its native habitat. 

The under-water hunter, then, has no such unfair advantage 
as, for instance, has the modern big game hunter in Africa, 
where the whole expedition is highly organized, with every¬ 
thing from the boots up supplied by Safari Limited, and the 
white hunter standing by to see none of the gentry gets 
hurt. 

In Ferron’s hunting, it was primitive man against not only 
the quarry, but the elements as well. 

Ferron’s courage, foolhardiness, and his luck are well 
illustrated in the following story. 

“One time, when I was fishing near the lighthouse at Noumea, 
I saw a three-foot loche feeding on the reef. I could see its body 
moving slowly in the water, while its head was completely 
hidden in the hole in the coral where it was feeding. 

“I shot it through the vertebra, and it attempted to swim 
through the tunnel in the coral, but the harpoon, cross-wise 
through its body, prevented it. 

“I swam down to it, and placing my feet on each side of the 
hole in the coral for leverage, I grabbed each end of the harpoon 
and tried to pull the fish out. 

“It was a terrific struggle, and I had to take care not to get 
my legs near the fish’s jaws, as their teeth are razor-sharp. 
Eventually I managed to bring it to the surface, and heaved it 
out of the water into the boat. 

“The strength of these fish may be judged from the fact 
that, in its struggles, the loch had bent my duralumin into a 
right-angle, and so there was no more fishing that day.” 

As I have said before, Ferron had a great respect for the 
meres laches, which grow to enormous size. And if the jaws of 
the three-foot laches can inflict a nasty wound, the larger ones 
can shear a man’s leg off in one bite. 

Ferron had a very near escape with one of these sea monsters 
while fishing in the reefs at Poum, a small village farther up 
the coast from Hienghtoe. 

“I had just begun fishing when a ten-pound loche saumonie 
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came along. I shot it through the cervical vertebra: and 
commenced to reel in. 

“However, the wounded fish made for the deep water, 
pulling me after it ‘into the blue’. All of a sudden the great 
mass of a mere loche swept past me, and snapped up my fish, 
harpoon and all. 

“I still hang on to my harpoon gun, braking the line gently, 
all the while being dragged into the deep water at breakneck 
speed. 

“I had to keep coming up for air, and finally the line snapped. 
I called Andr6, who came over for me in the boat. 

“I was extremely angry with the mere loche for taking my 
harpoon, for as you know, I cannot get these in New Caledonia, 
and I have to send to Australia or America for them. So I was 
determined to get it back. 

“I had marked the general direction the fish had taken, 
and I know from experience that these fish do not go far before 
eating their prey. So as we went along in the boat I kept peering 
through the water, looking for the glint of my harpoon. 

“About half an hour later, I saw something gleaming in the 
water, and I told Andr£ to anchor the boat. Unfortunately 
the anchor rope was only twenty feet deep, and we could see 
the anchor swaying in the water many feet from the bottom. 

“However, I was determined to recover my precious harpoon, 
so I decided to dive. Although I was unhampered by njy gun, 
which I had left in the boat, I found it was extremely difficult 
to reach the bottom, which was much deeper than I had imagined 
from the surface. 

“The pressure of the water crushed my glasses against my 
face, and my nose was almost pressed flat. My ears became 
tremendously painful, and my lungs were bursting. 

“However, just underneath me I saw the harpoon. 

“As I stretched my hand for it, the mere loche which I had not 
noticed, since it was the same colour as the rock on which it 
rested, turned its great head and snapped at me. 

“How I did not lose my hand, I shall never know. I had 
disturbed the great fish as it was making a meal off my loche. 

“As I ascended to the surface, I heard a metallic click. I 
looked down and saw the great loche going into a cave in the 
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reef, but I could see that my harpoon was still lying on the 
rock. 

“With a tremendous effort I managed to reach the surface, 
and remained for a few minutes hanging on to the side of the 
boat to regain my wind. 

“I dived down again as soon as I had my breath, and this 
time I was successful and grabbed the harpoon. As I brought 
it up to the surface I thought that it felt rather light, and when I 
examined it in the boat I found that the loche had bitten it neatly 
in half, cutting through the metal as though it had been putty. 

“We measured the marks of the teeth on the harpoon and 
found that the jaws of the loche were eighteen inches wide.” 

For fishermen anxious to try this most exciting of sports, 
Ferron advises caution against sharks, although he, as you can 
see, rarely observes his own rules. 

“First of all,” he advises, “do not fish in muddy or troubled 
waters, because you will not be able to see the shark as he 
approaches. 

“Secondly, do not fish near the mouths of rivers, as the 
sharks are often trapped in there by sandbanks thrown up by a 
storm, and are savagely hungry and will attack anything in 
sight. 

“If you are wounded, or if you are carrying a bleeding fish, 
leave the water immediately, as the smell of blood excites the 
shark to madness, and he will attack blindly.” 

When I attacked Ferron one day for carrying a dead loche 
in his belt while he hunted and caught a second one, he simply 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“The sharks here are fat and lazy. They only have to open 
their mouths and fish swim into them, so they are not interested 
in me and my catch. They hunt alongside me as though I were 
one of themselves.” 

They did fish alongside him, as I saw with my own eyes. 
One day he popped up out of the water, and flung his gun 
disgustedly into the boat. 

"It is no good fishing down there,” he said, grinning, 
“Monsieur shark insists on accompanying me, and here we are 
peering nose to nose at one another, while all the fish run away.” 

I looked through the inspection box, and there, to my horror. 
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I saw a six-foot shark cruising in leisurely fashion on the bottom 
of the reef. 

Andre picked up the heavy iron harpoon in the boat and 
flung it at the shark, which only swam dreamily round the reef 
and back again, where he lay on the bottom as though waiting 
for Ferron to join him. 

“You see, he wants company,” said Ferron. “It is useless to 
fish here.” 

He walked leisurely over to the harpoon sticking up in the 
coral, pulled it out and climbed into the boat. All this time the 
shark was circling a few yards from him. 

When he had peered exhaustively through the inspection 
box and seen that there were no more fish, Ferron decided to 
leave. But it was certainly not fear of the shark, but lack of 
fish, that made him seek another fishing spot. 

Besides his fishing, Ferron loved collecting shells and coral. 
He has a wonderful collection of shells, many of which look 
like exquisitely glazed porcelain. 

The trick of finding these highly-glazed shells, is to pick 
them up in the deep water, where the crab that inhabits the shells 
lives. If the shell is picked up with the animal still alive, the 
surface will be polished and glistening, while if it is picked up 
after the animal has died, the shell will be rouli ,, or rolled by the 
waves against the sand and rocks, until the fine burnished 
surface has gone. 

Ferron would often as he came up to the boat after a dive, 
toss the glistening highly-polished shells he had grabbed up 
from the bottom, into the boat. Later he would leave the shells 
in the sun, and when the ants had eaten the crab or shellfish, 
he would place it alongside the other shells, and the lace-like 
coral in all its beautiful colours. 

He loved the coral, and never seemed to tire of the fabulous 
colours of the reef. However, in his dives, he was always grazing 
his knees against the living coral, and this makes an irritating 
itching wound, which is extremely slow to heal. 

Ferron was lucky that his wound only itched, for the coral 
polyp, exquisite architect though it may be, has a nasty habit 
of exuding a poison which paralyses the tiny organisms on 
which it feeds. This poison, if it enters the human body through 
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a cut ot graze, can cause coral ulcers, -which are extremely painful 
and need careful treatment before they will heal. 

Probably the irritation Ferron suffered was due to minute 
pieces of coral which had got under his skin when he grazed his 
knees. 

In this, as in most things, he had de la bonne chance. 




chapter X 


One evening as we sat on the stone veranda and ate out dinner 
(the peaceful scene only interrupted by me running to the 
bedroom to get another DDT spray which I discharged under 
the table in an attempt to dislodge the thousands of man-eating 
mosquitoes that clung under its shelter) Ferron’s boy, William, 
came up and asked if he could speak to us. 

William was having a night out and was very gay. He was 
dressed in the inevitable U.S. army khaki, but behind his large 
black ear a scarlet hibiscus flower was tucked coyly into his 
glossy hair. 

“M’sieu and Madame would like to come to our bougna}” 
he asked shyly. 

We had no idea what a bougna was, but Ferron explained it 
was originally a native feast, but the word now more or less 
signifies a picnic. 

“Good bougna over by the rocks of Hienghene,” supplemented 
William, 

Ferron stepped into the breach and suggested to William 
that we would all come to the bougna later in the afternoon, but 
that we would go in his (Ferron’s) jeep. 

“Chicken bougna” said William hopefully, trying to persuade 
us. 

“Later—in the afternoon,” said Ferron firmly, and William 
wandered off, his hibiscus a bright splash of colour in the shadows. 

“You will understand tomorrow morning why I stipulated 
we would go later, and in our own jeep,” said Ferron. 

Next morning when we were drinking our morning coffee 
out of cups the size of a child’s sand-bucket, Ferron came and 
joined us on the veranda. 

Just then we heard wild shrieks of laughter from the landing- 
stage below on the river, 

“The bougna” said Ferron with a grin. 

We walked to the edge of the lawn and looked down, in 
time to see a command car rattle on to the ferry. 

As soon as the car had settled on the punt, the canvas sides 
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lifted and no less than thirty-five souls, men, women, and 
children, of all varying colours, streamed out. As the punt already 
included a Kanaka on a horse, the two boatmen, and a few 
miscellaneous native travellers, die swarming crowd caused it to 
rock dangerously from side to side. 

In addition the punt was towing a dinghy containing a 
Kanaka, two poppinees , and a mangy dog. 

The perspiring ferry-men pulled desperately on the wire 
cable that carried the ferry across the stream. 

We could make out William, still with a hibiscus in his hair,, 
being photographed by a poppince. He was striking an attitude 
on the front of the punt when he inadvertently fell overboard. 

• The scream of the poppinees and William’s despairing yells 
mingled with the excited whinnying of the horse and the barking 
of the dog in the dinghy. The two ferrymen still went on pulling 
the punt past William for some yards before they let go the cable 
and joined the crowd on the tilting ferry who were all trying to 
catch William’s out-stretched hands as they passed him. 

By the time the ferry stopped William was opposite the 
dinghy, which he grasped firmly and tried to lever himself up. 
The occupants screamed as the dinghy began to fill with water 
and the little dog ran up and down the seat snapping at William’s 
fingers. 

Finally, however, before the dinghy sank, and there was 
really a tragedy, William managed to catch hold of the cable 
and pull himself back on to the ferry. 

He was immediately surrounded by the occupants, and when 
last seen, was posing again in the front of the punt for another 
photo. 

We went back, laughing, to our coffee. 

“You see why I refused for you,” said Ferron. “You and 
Jo would have been in that command car, and I don’t think 
you would have enjoyed the bougna , even though it was a chicken 
bougna .” 

Later in the afternoon he took us over in the general direction 
of the Rocks, and from afar off we heard the shrieks and yells 
and great splashings and further shrieks, and we decided that 
our nerves just weren’t strong enough for the native entertain¬ 
ment, so Ferron took us for a drive instead. 
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We frolicked about Hienghene for several weeks, but finally 
we decided that we had to go back to Noumea. 

Ferron decided that, instead of us taking the bus, we should 
be driven by him as far as Poindimie, where our friends, Dr. and 
Madame Nansot, should take us back to Ponerihuen, where we 
could pick up the service. 

We set off southwards in the jeep, looking rather like 
William’s bougna. Ferron drove, with Elizabeth and Mme Bonnet 
in the front, Jo and I in the back. Stacked all round us were our 
luggage and Jo’s camera gear. In his hand he carried his casse-tete, 
and I was carefully carrying a huge fan-like spray of scarlet coral 
that Ferron had given me from his collection. 

We junketed merrily down the track, as Ferron was in a 
feckless mood, singing at the top of his voice. 

We finally arrived at Tuoho in time for lunch. Here we ate an 
indifferent meal, washed down with strong Algerian wine, and 
topped off with good French liqueurs. 

Ferron then took us for a walk down the beach, to a boat- 
shed where he was having a small sturdy fishing-boat built. 
This of course was to serve a dual purpose—to enable him to 
sail down the coast and visit the native tribes, whose villages 
were inaccessible by road, and secondly, for his fishing forays. 

The boat was far from completion, but he invited us to come 
up in three months’ time when we could accompany him on one 
of his trips round the coast. 

We have always regretted that we didn’t return to Hienghene 
and make that trip, but we somehow never managed it. 

After wandering about the shore and picking up a few shells, 
we decided we had better push on to Poindimi6 where we were 
to meet the Nansots. 

Poindimie is a lovely spot, with a broad river-mouth in 
front of the hotel, a single storey concrete building that sprawls 
over the hillside. 

When we were there the hotel was still in the course of being 
built, but it was to turn out to be the only hotel worthy of the 
name on the island. 

Built by a wealthy syndicate, it was set on the hill with a 
beautiful view of the river-mouth and the sea. It was the syndi¬ 
cate’s plan to run an auxiliary flying-boat service from Noumea 
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harbour, which would carry passengers on the Qantas flying- 
boats straight over the mountain range, and land them at 
Poindimie in twenty minutes, a trip that takes about twenty-eight 
hours by the road service. There, in the hotel, deer-hunting trips 
are arranged for them, fishing-boats take them out on all day 
picnics, and cars are available for tourist drives. 

Strange as it may seem to European readers, deer are plentiful 
in New Caledonia, the original herd havmg been brought out 
by a wealthy Frenchman to adorn his parklands. They have 
since run wild, and now constitute quite a problem. 

We made up quite a large party, because the Nansots had 
brought their small son Maurice, and the gendarme from 
Ponerihuen, and his wife and family had come for the ride too. 

We all sat family-style at one enormous table, and were 
served an excellent meal with good wines. We sat over the 
table for a long time, enjoying ourselves thoroughly. 

Finally, however, since Ferron had a long trip back to 
Hienghibne, and Elizabeth was very tired, we said our good-byes 
and sadly waved them off. 

We climbed into the command car with the Nansots, and set 
out through one of the most beautiful tropic nights I ever 
remember. The moon was huge and full, and moonlight drifted 
down through the tall palms and silvered the road. The only 
trouble about it is, as Jo says, that when you try to describe 
it, it sounds like a scene from a Fitzpatrick travelogue. In short, 
it had to be seen to be believed, and even then we didn’t believe it. 

We were very tired when we finally pulled into the Nansots’ 
comfortable white house. 

After a cup of coffee, Jo and I were shown into a comfortable 
guest-room and tumbled off to sleep. 

We were awakened next morning early by our host’s son, 
Maurice, a slim brown-eyed sprite, who climbed on to our beds 
and demanded that we played with him. 

We soon got up under his insistence and walked out into 
the garden and sat in the shade of a big tree and drank our 
coffee, which was brought to us by the Nansots’ cheerful 
Javanese boy. 

Maurice played round our feet like a puppy till he was 
dragged, protesting, off to school by the Javanese. 
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Nansot came up the path through the garden from the 
hospital and announced that he could take us as far as Houailou, 
and we should make a day of it. 

So„agam we got into the command car, tiny Madame Nansot 
making a little mom as she settled herself daintily in the front 
seat, and saying that certainly this great automobile was definitely 
not chic, and she would prefer a limousine of greater elegance. 

I cared little for chic , but my bones cried out for springs, 
as we bounced painfully along the roads. 

However, we were all in good spirits, and Nansot amused 
us with stories of the countryside as we went past. 

He told us quite a lot about the history of the island, from 
the day in September 1853, to the mid-war years when the 
Americans landed and Admiral Halsey moved his South Pacific 
H.Q. to New Caledonia from New Zealand. In the fifteen 
years from 1850, there had been much serious trouble needing 
seventeen separate military expeditions to enforce French 
authority. 

Yet, despite rigid military control, over three hundred 
Europeans were killed in the rebellion of 1878, the main trouble 
arising from the natives’ bitterness towards the French and their 
land policy. There had been another revolt during the 1914-18 
war, but it never reached major proportions. In particular, he 
told us many stories of the convict settlement founded in Nou 
Island in 1864. 

He went on to tell us the gruesome story of an old bagnard, 
or ex-convict, who used to live in this part of the island. 

Gaining his freedom, he became a nickel miner. His plan 
was simple—he employed native labour, promising to pay them 
at the end of three months. When pay day approached, and he 
had a fine store of nickel, he would send all his men down the 
mine, toss after them a stick of dynamite, and seal the entrance. 
He would then report the accident, and depart to Noumea 
complete with his pay-roll—and of course, the nickel. 

He did this three times until even the Government decided 
that this was beyond coincidence, and clapped him in the cooler 
again. 

It was, no doubt, incidents of this kind, plus brutality, 
which finally drove the New Caledonian natives into refusing 
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to work the rich nickel deposits. The Rothschild cartel, "which 
controls the vast nickel business, then persuaded the French 
authorities to import Japanese and Indians for the mines—but 
they did not prove satisfactory. Finally, Javanese and To nkin ese 
were brought in—which accounts for the relatively high number 
of these races in New Caledonia today. 

The whole economy of the island rests on mining and its 
development: today (1951) over 80 per cent of the exports by 
value are in nickel and chrome. Most South Pacific islands 
depend on agricultural development for their economic life; it is 
not so with New Caledonia. 

But—back to our bagnard: 

Emerging again from durance vile, but still unrepentant, 
he took up trochas fishing. 

To get the trochas shell, native divers, wearing small wooden 
diving goggles that they make themselves, dive down to great 
depths and collect the shell by picking them off the bottom. 
To bring the shell up, they place a shell on each of their fingers, 
and a good diver doesn’t come up till he has ten shells. 

The shell is then beaten to remove the dull outer coating, 
and the undercoat of mother pearl is used for buttons, etc., and 
is very valuable. 

Our bagnard friend then sets out with his native divers. 
Into the camp, one of the divers brings his wife, a comely 
popping, who catches the eye of the bagnard. 

Anxious to rid himself of the watchful native husband, the 
bagnard resorts to his trusty stick of dynamite and waits until 
the diver is down alone in the water, and thoughtfully tosses the 
stick after him. 

Fortunately for the diver, he was behind a bank of coral 
when the dynamite exploded, but he came to the surface with 
both ear-drums burst. 

Although the law never could prove that the bagnard had 
not, as he assured them, believed that all the divers were out 
of the water, when he tossed in the dynamite, they took a dim 
view. 

Moreover, he was not again active in the trochas business, 
as he had extraordinary difficulty in finding native labour, as 
most of the divers are young, and have young wives. 
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So from his ill-gotten gains he bought a property -where he 
settled down to finish his days. 

There were stories of the disappearance of travellers on 
horseback who passed by his property carrying sums of money 
for pay-rolls, but this again was never sheeted home to the old 
boy, who died peaceably enough. 

We then asked if there were still any bagnards left. 

“I can show you one in a mile or so,” Nansot informed 
us. 

We pulled up alongside the road, where a ramshackle col¬ 
lection of buildings huddled under the shade of towering 
mandarin trees. 

We walked up the rough clay steps from the road and were 
greeted by a small, wizened grey-haired woman clad in a shape¬ 
less grey dress. She called to her husband, who emerged blinking 
from one of the huts. Old and bent, with rheumy blue eyes, he 
was nevertheless sun-tanned to a golden brown. 

He happily stood for Jo to photograph him, showing us his 
thin wrists, around which were white scars left by the shackles. 

His wife was very proud of her mandarin trees, and asked 
us whether we would like any of the fruit. 

When we said we would, to our amazement she took off like 
an animated monkey, and shinned up the smooth trunk to the very 
top of the tree. There she filled her skirt with mandarins and 
shinned nonchalantly down again. 

I asked her timidly how old she was. 

“Seventy-one,” she replied, untying the knot in her dress 
and handing me the mandarins. 

Madame Nansot and I looked at one another rather shame¬ 
facedly. Neither of us were even half her age, but we were darn 
certain we couldn’t have got six feet up that tree, 

We thanked her for the mandarins and departed thoughtfully. 

The old bagnard stood in the sun in the middle of the yard 
and blinked rheumily at us, and then shuffled off into his hut 
again. 

When we got to the hotel at Houailou, we found that 
Nansot had ordered a splendid lunch, and would not allow us 
even to buy them a drink. 

We went downstairs to a cool semi-basement room which 
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was the dining-room, and there we sat down to a sumptuous 
repast, served with good iced champagne. 

The room was lined with tabous, or native totems, and these 
greatly interested Nansot, as he was something of an authority 
on native carving. 

He himself possessed several very valuable tabous , which Jo 
had photographed in his garden, and his house was full of 
carved native weapons of all kinds. 

He pronounced the hotel tabous to be modern copies of the 
original native totems, but agreed with us that they made a 
fine decoration for the cool stone room, with its windows set 
high in the walls, and its simple furniture. Like all the good 
buildings in New Caledonia it was convict built. 

The patron , Monsieur Berard, came over and joined us for a 
cognac after our lunch, and then the Nansots and we adjourned to 
the lawn, where we stretched out gratefully under the trees and 
talked lazily until the effects of our lunch wore off. 

It was with great regtet that we saw the Nansots off, when 
they rattled off in their command car, turning back to wave 
just before they disappeared around the palm-lined road to the 
ferry. 

I then went in search of the bathroom in the hotel, and 
found to my joy that, unlike the hotel in Noumea, boiling hot 
water emerged from the tap even in the middle of the afternoon. 
In Noumea, half an hour in the morning and half an hour at 
evening were deemed by the management sufficient for the hot 
water system to be turned on. 

In Hienghene, way out in the bush, hot water was a luxury, 
and we never wished to put gentle Madame Bonnet to the 
trouble, so we had used cold water all along. 

However, giving the glad tidings to Joseph I beat him by a 
shortneck to the bathroom where I luxuriated in steaming water 
up to my neck. Finally, melted by Joseph’s pleadings through the 
keyhole, I got out and allowed him to have a bath too. 

Surprisingly lighter in colour, we changed into fresh clothes 
and sauntered off to the main pavilion of the hotel for an 
aperitif. 

I was at this time suffering from a distressing malady which 
necessitated many and hasty trips to the watairc , and I was 
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regarding the following day’s trip by the service back to Noumea 
with trepidation, to say the least. 

Joseph confided my trouble to the patron. 

“AhI Madame” he said. “It is the intestines, yes?” 

Madame, rather embarrassed, said it was the intestines, yes. 

“Then the best thing for you is the champagne,” said the 
patron , waving to a hovering Javanese, who brought post-haste 
a large bottle of champagne. 

By this time I was too far gone to care, so I drank champagne 
all night, and when Joseph got the bill next morning, he said 
that the patron was one of the most expensive medical advisers 
he had ever consulted. 

However, whether it was will-power, or the champagne, but 
I must say that the intestines of Madame behaved with remarkable 
decorum over the long and arduous journey over the mountain 
range back to Noumea. 





CHAPTER XI 


As we waited at the hotel for the bus next morning, a smart 
little jeep driven by an elegant man of about fifty, who was 
clad in immaculate whites, drove past us, and Joseph waved 
back in reply to his greeting. 

This was the local doctor, whom Jo had met on his way 
down, and who was by way of being a character. 

An elegant, cultured man, he was quite happy in his practice 
in the little village of Houailoo. He went on all his calls, dressed 
as though he were a Parisian practitioner calling on his malades, 
although he drove a jeep and not an elegant limousine. 

In the back of his jeep he carried a rifle and a shot-gun, 
and when his calls took him out into the bush he pulled up 
and took a shot at either the deer or the wild pigeons that he 
might see on the way. 

It was nothing for him to arrive at his patient’s home in the 
bush with a carcase of a deer strapped across the front of his 

j ee P- . . 

By the time Jo had finished telling me about him, the bus 

had drawn up in front of the hotel, and our bags were being 
placed on board. 

I was still clutching the huge spray of coral given me by 
Ferron, and Jo had his casse-tete and camera, so we certainly 
added to the picturesqueness of the scene as we clambered 
aboard. 

The bus started off with boneshaking rapidity and Joseph 
and I squirmed miserably in our seats, We had had two days of 
New Caledonian travel in unspringed vehicles and our nether 
portions were in that same condition, as a small boy’s after his 
mother has caught him stealing the jam. 

However, as we climbed the foot-hills on to the range, 
we were diverted by a deer hunt. New Caledonian style. 

Right in front of the bus a deer sped, leaping the fence on 
the far side and disappearing into the bush. The driver had 
hardly recovered when a pack of incredible, ill-assorted mongrels 
rushed in hot pursuit after the deer. 

S3 
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These were followed in turn by a lanky Kanaka, clad in blue 
shirt and pants, and with an Australian Digger’s hat on his 
head, who, holding his rifle in his hand, hurdled the fence as 
unconcernedly as had the deer. 

He and his ‘hounds’ were soon lost in the bush and we went 

our way. 

Deer were originally imported into New Caledonia by one 
of the early settlers simply as domestic animals, but in the way 
of these importations, broke away from the home pastures and 
multiplied until they became a nuisance to the farmers, as they 
broke fences and destroyed the crops. 

When the Americans arrived, one of the great leave-time 
occupations was deer-hunting, but unfortunately a few of the 
less sporting gentlemen went armed with tommy guns to the 
shoot and cleaned out great herds of them. The deer in New 
Caledonia now remain mostly in the topmost peaks of the 
mountains and are rarely seen in the coastal areas. 

In many ways the French officials hope they will remain 
there; they now carry the dreaded catde-tick. This tick, so it is 
alleged, was brought to New Caledonia by an American ship¬ 
ment of horses, the shipment being made without prior con¬ 
sultation with die local French authorities. The result was the 
A dmin istration has had to spend vast sums of money to counter 
this menace, and cannot wipe it out, since it is carried by the 
wild catde and the wild deer. 

However, venison is sold in the shops alongside the indif¬ 
ferent beef and the uneatable pork, and we found diat deer steaks 
were always preferable to the tough, stringy New Caledonian 
beef. The pork we left severely alone, as it spoils easily in die 
tropic heat. 

We were by now climbing to the top of the ridge, and we 
looked back regretfully to the green tropic scene below us. 
The mountain range which runs the whole length of the cigar¬ 
shaped island, roughly divides the whole country into halves. 
The eastern side is lush and tropical, but the western side is 
far more gaunt, with naiolis, or eucalypts, far outnumbering 
the palms and other tropical trees. 

The range is composed of small sharp peaks, with rich 
valleys in between. Peak succeeds peak as you drive through 
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the winding roads, and although it is monotonous it affords some 
glorious views of sunlit valleys and lush slopes. 

I was particularly taken with the clumps of bamboo palms, 
which look for all the world like a debutante’s Court head-dress. 

Also the Captain Cook pines, which, tall and pencil-slim, 
add to the delight of the mountain scene. 

The bus panted into Bourail and stopped with a shudder. 
We were back on the West Coast—about one hundred miles 
north-west of Noumea. Here we were to eat our lunch. 

We, knowing that we should change buses here, carefully 
removed our belongings and placed them in the Noumea bus. 
Tired of carrying my coral, I placed it carefully in my seat, 
and then went off into the hotel for lunch. 

I found my way out to the bathroom, and found the chickens 
still roosting in it. However, I managed to clean some of the 
grime of the journey off my face and hands, and repaired to the 
dining-room where Joseph was regarding the meal with utter 
distaste. 

I joined him in contemplation of our plates, which con- 
contained something which might have been spaghetti, and then 
we both decided to make our meal of bread and cheese and fruit. 

When I got to the bus again, my rage knew no bounds. 
My delicate coral spray—which I had carried in my aching hands 
throughout our long jaunt down the coast—lay in a thousand 
pieces on the seat. Someone had sat on it obviously, but no 
amount of questioning would move the shifty-eyed driver from 
his story that no one had been near the bus, and Madame must 
assuredly have broken it herself. 

I gathered up the pieces, and restrained an impulse to use 
Jo’s casse-tete on the driver, and placed what was left of the corai 
in a piece of newspaper, which I guarded jealously all the way to 
Noumea, and then threw out as soon as I got to the hotel, which 
Joseph said was typical female logic. 

I slept most of die way from Bourail, and was sleepy and hot 
and dirty when we finally arrived at the hotel. 

There was, of course, no water and I was forced to go into 
dinner still grimy from my journey. 

Moreover, everyone in the hotel was suffering from a hang¬ 
over because the night before, a departing Australian had 
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thrown the most incredible champagne party, and had left by 
plane in the early hours of the morning. 

Madame la Patronne was suffering from a double burden, 
because she had, in the gaiety of the moment, allowed the 
Australian to depart without paying his bill, and this weighed 
sorely upon her. 

He did eventually pay his bill, but not before Madame had 
cursed all champagne parties and herself for many a day. 

Our room had been changed during our absence, and we 
found that we had been assigned a big room at the back of the 
hotel, overlooking the courtyard in the Tonkinese quarters. 

The room was larger than our old one, but furnished in the 
same haphazard way. The beds were even more frightening— 
one rose in the middle with a hump a dromedary would be 
proud of, while the other, in the spirit of perfect balance, sagged 
in the centre in a deep cosy curve. 

Joseph assessed the situation with lightning rapidity, and 
immediately chose the sagging one. I was too tired to care, and 
crawled up the stairs after dinner, and undressing swiftly, rolled 
into bed. 

1 just as swiftly rolled out again, and found my aching bones 
deposited on the floor by what I could only surmise had been a 
ju-jitsu trick. 

However, it was just my dromedary’s vagaries, and I soon 
learnt, by trial and error, that there was one method, and one 
only, of retiring to rest on that bed. 

I became adept at mounting the bed at the foot, and crawling 
gingerly up the centre slope till my mid-section was directly 
over the dromedary’s hump. I then lowered myself with 
precision, face down, and careful to follow slavishly the contour 
of the hump. 

Provided I remained in that position all night, I found at 
least that I did not finish up on the floor, but I cannot recommend 
it as a sleep-inducing posture. 

But this first night, despite the crazy blaring of the gramo¬ 
phone downstairs, and the general ribaldry rising from the bar, 
my dengue-ridden state, together with the exhaustion from the 
bus ride, sent me off into a dreamless sleep. 

Then I was wakened by the incredibly loud booming of a 
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radio that seemed to come from directly under the dromedary. 

I started up, and just saved myself from another ju-jitsu 
toss by grabbing the opposite side of the mattress and hanging 
on for dear life. 

A stream of invective from Joseph’s bed and an alarming 
creaking of springs, announced that the Master’s rest had also 
been disturbed. 

He switched on the light, and looked at his watch. It was 
4.30 a.m. 

The booming static gave way to a voice speaking excitedly 
in Chinese, as far as we could distinguish, accompanied by a 
delightful background score of whistles and banshee calls that 
always seem to be part of a short-wave broadcast. 

We rushed on to the veranda overlooking the courtyard, 
and directly beneath us we could see a light shining, and a 
number of the Tonkinese clustered round the door. Joseph 
shouted imprecations and threats, and out of the darkness from 
the balcony all round the courtyard, came similar yells from the 
other affronted guests. 

We shouted a query as to what was the reason for this 
sudden interest in Mr. Marconi’s invention on the part of the Ton¬ 
kinese, and an irate French voice from across the courtyard 
informed us that they were listening to the Communist short¬ 
wave programme from Indo-China, where civil war was raging. 

The noise was indescribable, and the Tonkinese imper¬ 
turbable. Everyone gradually retired to their rooms, and I 
disposed myself again on the dromedary and, despite the stifling 
heat, pulled a pillow over my head. This, however, did nothing 
to muffle the sound, and I lay there with gritted teeth for half 
an hour, when suddenly, the voice stopped and mercifully, the 
radio was switched off. 

I dropped off to sleep after a few minutes, to the soaring 
crescendo of Jo’s snoring. 

This peace, however, was ephemeral. Suddenly, I was aware 
of what could only be a regiment of cavalry climbing the stairs 
leading to the outside balcony, which faced the street. There 
was an unearthly clattering, accompanied by heavy booted 
footsteps. The balcony door of the room next door was slammed, 
and I realized that the occupant must be returning from an 
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assignation, and that the bumping meant that he had brought his 
bike upstairs with him. 

The time was now five-thirty, which he, this island Lothario, 
had deemed a reasonable hour to start his day. From the sounds 
through the thin partition, I could follow his movements. He 
leaned the bicycle against the wall, and entered the room, 
slamming the door briskly. He then apparently took off both 
boots and, as far as I could judge, flung them heartily against the 
far wall. 

Then followed a typically French session of gargling, spitting, 
and tooth-brushing, accompanied by merry snatches of a chanson 
to greet the new day. 

Joseph was, by this time, sitting up in bed glaring like a 
Balinese dancing-mask. 

“SHUT UP I” he roared. - 

There was silence for a brief moment, then through the 
partition came the gentle voice of the midnight rover: 

“ Bonjour , M’sieu , ‘dame” he said sweetly, and then continued 
his noisy preparations for the said good day. 

Things finally quieted down in about half an hour, when 
he had made an exit as noisy as his entrance, dragging his bicycle 
bumpily down the stairs and out into the street, and then riding 
off on it over the cobble-stones, carolling like a lark. 

“And So To Bed,” snarled Joseph, pulling the sheets over 
his head. 

Ah, but no. . . . Life is not so kind. For what can that 
tapping at the door be, and that crashing rattle of cups ? It is 
Maria, the chambermaid, smiling like a Cheshire cat, bringing 
our breakfast tray. 

“Monsieur and Madame have slept well?” she asks in her 
sing-song Tonkinese voice, as she deposits the tray with a 
bang on the table between the beds. 

Joseph, for once, had no answer. He just lay there, breathing 
heavily through his nose, until Maria departed with a gay clatter 
of sandals. 

He remained silent until he had consumed several cups of 
coffee. Then he spoke. 

“We’re leaving this goddammed hotel before I commit 
wholesale murder.” 
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“Where will we go?” I asked sweetly, knowing better than 
to cross him in this mood. 

“I haven’t a clue—but I can’t stand any more of this wild 
Pacific gaiety.” 

He rose and gathered up his towel and tooth-brush. 

“Leave it to me,” he announced grandly. “All you’ve got 
to worry about is the packing.” 

“Not a care in the world, that’s what I’ve got,” I said to 
myself, when the Master had banged the door on his majestic 
way to the bathroom. 

I sat gazing at the piled-up suit-cases, cameras, casse-tetes, 
sea-shells, and all the other happy paraphernalia of our island 
holiday. 

“Do your stuff!” I said to the dromedary, which obligingly 
catapulted me on to the floor. 

My Day had begun. 


CHAPTER XII 


I bathed and dressed, and then set about assembling the 
various incongruous sections of our belongings into what I 
was pleased to call ‘packing order’. 

This really meant only heaping them in different piles all 
over the room, making four different heaps for each previous 
one, and generally creating a complete air of chaos. 

I sat in the middle of the room finally, overcome by the 
break-bone symptoms of my dengue fever. I leant back against 
a suit-case and lit a cigarette, with tears of self-pity (and dengue) 
dripping down my nose. 

When I had rendered my cigarette unsmokable because it had 
become a sodden wreck from my womanly tears, I decided to 
give the whole thing away until such time as Joseph returned 
with words of a new roof-tree. I removed most of the traces of 
my outburst of Little Womanhood, and went downstairs. 

Through the bar door I espied Jo, who had apparently got 
no farther on his house-hunting quest than the second banquette 
on the left. He was happily drinking a pemod, and talking 
animatedly to a French couple who were also guests in the hotel. 
They had first come to our notice (and then not favourably) 
when they insisted on feeding the canine harlot with scraps of 
meat they flung out the dining-room window to the street 
below. 

However, although we exchanged polite Gallic bows and 
Bons AppStits at meal-times, we had never spoken to them. 
Joseph and Pierre had apparently this morning begun a mutual 
hatred society of the hotel, and over Jo’s pemod and their Ecossais 
(Scotch to you or me) a great friendship was born. I joined them 
at their table, soon losing my bad temper under the influence 
of the sparkling wit and humour that we were to find was 
inexhaustible in this enchanting pair. And so began what was 
to be quite the most delightful association of our entire trip. 

To begin with, I think it appealed to Jo’s sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous to walk down the street in his six-foot-majesty, deep in 
conversation with Pierre’s five-foot-nothing. Rosita and I, no 
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less oddly matched, would walk behind them, helpless with 
laughter, caring not a jot that to the passers-by, we made an 
equally ludicrous spectacle. 

Pierre was an architect, who, at the end of the war, decided 
to leave France. He and Rosita flew to New Caledonia, and 
Pierre was soon deep in plans for the civic betterment of the 
city of Noumea, and believe me, it was badly needed. 

As a relaxation, he would take his paint-box and his canvases, 
and go out for a day’s painting outside the town. He and Jo, 
one with a sketch-book and the other with a camera, dragged 
Rosita and me all over the island. As neither of them spoke a 
word of English, with the exception of Rosita’s “Chin-Chin” 
when she lifted her glass, and Pierre’s “Hokay” as an affirmative, 
Jo and I were forced to speak French all the time we were with 
them. 

We could not have had better instructors, for Pierre’s love 
of his language made him insist on a perfection in our speech 
which we would never otherwise have achieved. 

Pierre and Rosita were both extremely excitable, and their 
scenes at meal-times when the waiters brought them something 
they did not like, at first offended our British reserve. But later, 
as we suffered the indifferent food and wine at the hotel, we 
silently cheered every time Pierre or Rosita took off from their 
chairs like infuriated humming-birds when something didn’t 
suit them. 

The laisser-faire of the inhabitants infuriated Pierre, who was 
dapper and energetic, with a quick, impatient mind. 

He had a flow of language which paralysed the locals, and I 
remember one glorious evening when we had been treated to a 
particularly abominable gramophone recital of negro music by 
the hotel, which turned all the loud-speakers on full-pelt, and 
deafened us with an unbelievable assault of sound. 

Pierre stood it for a while, then rushed to the gramophone 
and wrenched off the records, his voice rising to a high-pitched 
scream as he verbally berated the caissiere for daring to expose 
him to this cacophonie canaque. I think it was the choice of words, 
so characteristic of Pierre, that finally won us over. 

It amused him also to teach us a smattering of the Parisian 
argot, with which we stunned our other friends, and so confused 
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the shopkeepers that in sheer ama2ement at our fluency they 
would give us things at bargain prices. 

Both Pierre and Rosita were always at us to teach them the 
translations of the various slang words in English, but we 
always refused, as the Anglo-Saxon translations lack a great deal 
of the Parisian chic. 

We did, however, teach Pierre one English phrase, of which 
he was inordinately proud. When we were with English-speaking 
people, we would give Pierre the nod at the appropriate time, 
and he would sit bolt upright m his chair and announce gravely, 
“Eet’s not etiquette I” which would invariably slay his listeners. 
With that one phrase, £ Not etiquette’, Pierre had an unpre¬ 
cedented success with any English or Australians that he chanced 
to meet, and it was amazing how he made that one phrase 
stretch through the whole conversation. 

He was a raconteur par excellence , and we soon found that he 
needed very little encouragement to start him off on a story. 
He could never remain still as he related a story, but would 
dance round the room with excited gestures and grimaces to 
illustrate his point. 

Rosita followed every word he said, often speaking at the 
same time as he did, whereupon he would turn on her like a 
savage, raging that she had spoilt his story and threatening her 
with murder. Rosita would wait calmly and then say, “Mtnette, 
ta ventre 1 ” which meant that in his excitement Pierre had let 
his trousers slip under his belt, and they were always in danger 
of falling down over his hips. 

The tension would be broken, and Pierre would agitatedly 
hitch at the offending pants, and then sit down and take another 
pull at his drink before beginning again. Rosita’s little witch 
face would wrinkle into a smile and he would glare at her over 
the top of his glass, then snort and wave an expressive hand in 
her direction, as if to say, “But women—what can you do with 
women ?” 

Our favourite story was of course that of Mephisto. I can 
never hope to reproduce the elegance and the subtlety of his 
style in recounting this tale, but Mephisto is a character who 
must never be left to obscurity, so as well as I can, I will try 
to tell it to you. 
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It happened, Pierre would begin, when as a young man I 
did my service mihtaire in Perigord. I was twenty-one years old, 
an art student, and not suited to the life military. 

When I arrived at the barracks to begin my training as a 
cavalry officer I was shown to the picket lines and introduced to 
my mount. 

This was Mephisto, a horse of extraordinary character, and 
much feared in the unit. It was a great joke, you see, to give to 
the rawest and least likely recruit this devil of a cavalry horse. 

They left me with Mephisto and we gazed at one another. 
Timorously I spoke to him. He curled his lip and leered at me, 
the whiles shifting his hind feet meaningly. I stepped closer to 
his front quarters and brought from my pocket a small roll I 
had saved from my breakfast. 

“For you,” I said, handing him gingerly the petit pain. 

Greedily Mephisto snatched it from me, munched it, and then, 
rolling his tongue luxuriously around his mouth, he said, “You 
have more sense than the average rubbish of recruits they 
send me.” 

He looked me over, awkward in my new uniform, and shook 
his head woefully. “How old are you, man vieux ?” he enquired. 

“Twenty-one,” I answered. 

“Ha! Then you and I are of an age,” he answered, “but for 
a man to be twenty-one is to be but a child, whereas for a horse 
to be twenty-one—that is to have the wisdom of the ages. 
Now, man vieux, I will strike a bargain with you. Each morning 
you shall bring me a petit pain —or still better, TWO petits pains , 
and for that I shall see you safely through your service militaire .” 

The bargain was struck, and then began perhaps the most 
profitable association of my life. 

Mephisto, you see, had been a cavalry horse for more than 
fifteen years, and the intricate manceuvres, which were to me as 
so many Chinese puzzles, were but simplicity to him. 

That first day, our exercise was in mounting. Not climbing 
gracefully on a horse’s back as you and I know it, mes amis, but 
vaulting like a bird from a standing position into the saddle. 

Came my turn. I took off, sailed through the air, and without 
touching the saddle, I landed on my face on the other side. O, 
the scorn of mon lieutenant , and O, the scorn of Mephisto 1 
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“Several kinds of a fool,” he hissed at me as I picked myself 
up. “Go gendy, and watch. I will catch you.” 

Next time I rose more gently in the air, and Mephisto humped 
his back and somehow I landed neatly in the saddle as if I was 
drawn there by a magnet. 

Mon lieutenant was astounded. He looked at me. I looked 
back at him. He looked at Mephisto. Mephisto leered at 
him, 

"Encore” said won lieutenant. 

Once again I took off, and once again Mephisto caught me 
like an orange, squarely in the saddle. 

“You have ridden before, perhaps?” said man lieutenant. 

“Never, man lieutenant” I replied from my vantage point on 
the back of Mephisto. 

Mon lieutenant had me vault into the saddle innumerable 
times that morning, but each time Mephisto and I pulled it off 
with the aplomb of circus performers. 

As we ambled back to the picket lines, very pleased with 
ourselves, Mephisto shook with laughter. “Hal” he chuckled, 
“that pig of a lieutenant, he has many surprises for him yet. 
Wait till we do the hurdles.” 

“Hurdles?” I said weakly, sliding from his back, “and 
what am I to do then?” 

“And since when have you done anything, mon vieuxl” 
enquired Mephisto scornfully. “Did not I, Mephisto, catch you 
neatly on my back even when you were sailing past like a seagull? 
And do you suppose I shall let you fall during these sacred 
manoeuvres ? Be tranquil, old friend, and do not forget the petits 
pains in the morning.” 

To be sure, I did not forget Mephisto’s breakfast, and to be 
on the safe side, I brought him three rolls on the morning we 
were to do the hurdles. 

“A man of sensitivity,” remarked Mephisto, as he diligently 
searched for the last crumbs among the straw at his feet. “And 
now for the hurdles.” 

As we walked sedately towards the exercise yard, Mephisto 
gave me my instructions. “ Ecoute% —listen, mon vieux. There is 
nothing to be afraid of. I could jump those sacred hurdles in 
my sleep. We will canter round, and just before I will take off 
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for the jump, I will give you a sign—so!” He waggled his 
hindquarters and flicked his heels. 

“So—when I do that, hang on hard, and I, Mephisto, will 
do the rest. See, I will do this,” and again, he flirted his demire 
and flicked his heels. 

“You are sure, Mephisto?” I asked timorously. 

“Sure—you kind of a fool, after fifteen years of these 
manoeuvres ? I am of a mind to-” 

“But no, no, Mephisto, of course you are right,” I soothed 
him in terror. 

“Just as well you gave me that extra roll this morning,” he 
grumbled, “otherwise I might be tempted to teach you another 
sort of lesson.” 

As we went on in sulky silence on Mephisto’s part, I thanked 
le bon Dm for having seen fit to stretch my hand out for the 
third roll that morning. 

We arrived at the yard, and I viewed the hurdles with awe. 
Several other recruits went before us. They bumped uncom¬ 
fortably to the rough gait of their horses, and one after another, 
they flew out of their saddles and rolled in the dust. 

“Be grateful to the bon Dm and the third petit pain, my 
little,” said Mephisto, reading my thoughts, “that I am not as 
these kinds of pigs of horses whose gait would rattle the teeth 
from your head. Watch, I shall canter softly, but as the horse of 
the circus.” 

Sure enough, he cantered delicately around the track, rocking 
me as gently as a child in the cradle. We approach the jump. 
“Ready now,” says Mephisto, wriggling his rump and flicking 
his heels, “Alle% oup !”—and over we sail and land gently as 
thistledown on die far side of the jump. 

“But simplicity, you see?” said Mephisto, as we cantered 
back to mon lieutenant , whose chin rested in surprise on the 
buttons of his tunic. 

“Unbelievable, but unbelievable,” muttered mon lieutenant, 
waving us to do the course again. 

Once more, the gentle rocking gait, once more the wag of 
the rump, the flick of the heels, and once more, Mephisto and I 
sailed as one over the hurdle. 

“Je pige que dale —I understand not at all,” said mon lieutenant. 
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dismounting from his horse. “Can this be Mephisto, the terror 
of the regiment? Dismount, pig of a recruit, and I will take 
Mephisto over the hurdles.” 

“This should be the education,” whispered Mephisto, as I 
dismounted. “You and I will be repaid for a number of occasions 
with this kind of a kind of an animal. But watch, mon vieux, 
for you will enjoy yourself.” 

Mon lieutenant climbed upon the back of Mephisto and dug 
his spurs into Mephisto’s flanks, 

Mephisto responded with a leap that unsettled mon lieutenant 
in his seat. And, but mon Dieu, where was the gentle rocking 
motion, the flick of the heels, the wriggle of the rump ? Mephisto 
ran at the hurdle, but like a bullet, and as his nose touched the 
bars, he placed all four feet together and skidded to a stop, 
while mon lieutenant flew over his head in a parabola of great 
delicacy, and landed face downwards in the dust of the track. 

Mephisto then peered at him over the bars, neighed with 
shocking rudeness, and trotted back to me. 

“Ha! You see what happens to those of a character insensitive 
when they come against Mephisto? Learn your lesson, my little 
cavalier, from mon lieutenant , who now approaches, but in a rage 
mad.” 

Mon lieutenant , with his face the colour of a tomato, sprang 
back into the saddle and spurred my friend again. 

Mephisto, as you understand, was an artist. Not for him 
the idle repetition, but each time something new. This time he 
galloped stiff-legged at the hurdle, jolting mon lieutenant painfully 
each time the iron-shod hooves slammed on to the ground. 

Then, at the hurdle, instead of lifting his fore-legs to rise 
over the bars, he lifted his hind-legs, and mon lieutenant went 
over the hurdle, once again ail alone, with no Mephisto under 
him. 

This time, mon lieutenant did not rise up and come after 
Mephisto. They came and carried him away, and it was many 
days before he returned to instruct us in the cavalry art. And 
then, it was with great respect that he treated Mephisto and me. 

From then on, my days in the cavalry were sheer joy. Each 
morning I brought Mephisto his petits pains, and each morning 
we set out on manoeuvres. 
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We had an understanding. When the manceuvres called for 
standing still—Meplusto slept. When they were walking exercises 
—I slept. Each of us was in duty bound to wake the other when 
the orders changed. 

One day, after we had spent the whole day in rather rigorous 
manceuvres in the open country, we were billeted in a neigh¬ 
bouring village, I and my friends, having bedded down our 
horses, were walking down the village street in search of a 
bistro, when I heard heavy hoof-beats behind me. 

But certainly it was Mephisto. He had broken his halter 
and was following us down the street. 

“Kind of a kind of a filth,” he roared at me. “So you and 
your friends, after a hard day, are searching for refreshment, 
and perhaps,” here he leered nastily, “some other entertainment 
as well, while I, Mephisto, who carried your sleeping form 
throughout the entire day—am I to be left with a bucket of 
water and a bundle of hay?” 

He wrinkled his nose and sniffed. “Hal Is not that the bread 
baking I smell? Several rolls straight from the oven might 
make me feel kindlier towards you, my little cavalier who sleeps 
through manceuvres.” 

Without a further word, he marched straight over to the 
pastry shop across the road, and thrust his head in through the 
door. 

It was some time before I could pacify the woman of the 
bakery, but I secured three rolls for Mephisto, who ate them 
luxuriously on the foot-path, leaning his rump familiarly against 
the shop front. 

“But of an excellence, these roils,” he said. “You may give 
Madams la Boulangire my compliments.” 

“Come, Mephisto, I must take you home,” I said; “see, my 
companions are anxious to go.” 

“Take me home ?” roared Mephisto. “And since when am I, 
Mephisto, less able to get home than a raw cavalry recruit? 
Have I not taught you all the exercise required of you? Do I 
then not know the way back to the picket lines ?” 

He looked so forbidding that I backed away, and left him 
plodding down the road towards the pickets. 

Sure enough, in the early hours of the morning, when I 
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staggered back to the lines, there was Mephisto in his appointed 
place, with his broken halter carefully concealed from the 
watchful eyes of mn lieutenant. 

“Well, my old,” he remarked, peering at me in the dawn 
light, “you would seem to have had yourself a time terrific. 
I remember when I, too, was young. . . .” Here he grinned 
in evil reminiscence. “But now I am too old, and I leave such 
things to you youngsters. And what is more, it is not safe that 
we both sleep on manoeuvres tomorrow.” 

When my service militaire was terminated, I tried to buy 
Mephisto. But alas, the regulations of the army! They are the 
same in all countries. . . . 

I made my farewells sadly to Mephisto, bringing him a great 
bag of rolls as a farewell gift. 

“It is sad, mn vieux he said, pushing the last roll under 
the straw to keep for later, “you and I have had much enjoyment 
together, and now you go back to Paris and your paintings. 
So—I am sad. But then, I do not think that after all these years 
in the army, that I could adapt myself to la vie bohSmienne. . . . 
Besides,” he leered at me, “there is still that pig of a lieutenant 
that I can annoy. And do not think, my brave little cavalier, 
that you are the only raw recruit to bring Mephisto the little 
bread rolls—do not think that at all. . . .” 




CHAPTER XIII 


Shortly after our return from Hienghene, and plagued almost 
to screaming point by the various irregularities of the hotel 
regime, such as the four-thirty short-wave broadcasts on the 
radio in the Tonkinese quarters, the unpalatable food, and the 
generally ragtime atmosphere of the whole place, we decided we 
must Get Away From It All. 

Chatting one morning to Maria, the chambermaid, I men¬ 
tioned that we were searching for a tranquil resort, where we 
might forget the sordid cares of the hotel. 

What I really said to Maria was: “Where would you suggest 
is the best place to go for a holiday?” 

“Me, I would go to Mont Dore. Very pretty, Mont Dore,” 
announced Maria in her sing-song voice. “Very pretty waterfall. 
Everyone very excited about waterfall at Mont Dore.” Then 
she giggled in her high-pitched way, and disappeared out the 
door. 

‘Ha! 3 thought I, ‘that’s about the ticket. A sunlit cascade 
pouring down between sharp purple rocks, spray flashing down 
the gorges, and a general air of rural peace and beauty.’ 

When Joseph charged in after his bath I told him about 
Mont Dore and its famous waterfall. He was immediately off 
in a trance, figuring out the photographic possibilities of an 
island Niagara, with perhaps a comely poppmee or two poised 
against a clear tropic sky. 

Quite characteristically, he decided on the instant to leave. 
Bags were packed in record time—by me, of course, since the 
Master Photographer was far too busy looking out filters and 
film-packs and the like to decide whether or not he would take 
his Honolulu sports shirt and other necessary articles of clothing. 

Down we trotted to the taxi rank to our old friend Roger, 
whose taxi was a superb new Buick. Roger made sufficient 
during the stay of the Americans to buy this luxurious vehicle, 
and judging by what he charged us for the trip, I cannot imagine 
why he didn’t have a fleet of Rolls Royces. 

However, we liked Roget, because he was a mine of informa- 
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tion on a trip, full of local quiddities, and odd tales for the 
travellers. 

“Tell me about this famous waterfall at Mont Dore, Roget , 55 
I asked, as soon as the car slid away from the rank. 

I was sitting in the front seat nest to him, and was astonished 
to see his brown broad face twist mto quite one of the broadest 
grins I have ever seen. 

The flesh round his sharp brown eyes creased up till all 
that was visible were two wicked twinkling points of light, 
and his wide mouth and its gold-filled teeth expressed the 
great amusement. 

“Mais, c'est formidable , cette cascade ” he assured me, pulling 
his face into a semblance of seriousness, but with that twinkle 
still dancing in his round brown eyes. “Madame will surely be 
but etonnee by that waterfall. A great attraction for tourtsme , the 
waterfall at Mont Dore.” 

His great belly in its greasy navy blue overalls shook, and 
he gave a joyful blast on the klaxon. 

“Hie waterfall at Mont Dore, that is but definitely, one of 
points of interest on the whole island, but veritablement 

His face was quite serious, and I decided I must be imagining 
that twinkle, so I let it pass. But that waterfall must have 
something, of that there was no doubt. 

Roget had turned his attention to the local spots of interest, 
and pointed out to me the notorious ‘Pink House 5 , now aban¬ 
doned, with its red velvet drapes and gilt furniture, since Madame 
had made so much money during the war, she had gone home, 
and achieved her life-long ambition by buying a little farm in 
the South of France. 

This was a typically French ‘happy 5 ending to what was one 
of the most sordid aspects of the war. The incredible number of 
American troops who passed through, or who were stationed 
in this tiny island during the war years, like all occupying armies, 
left their mark not only on the countryside—but on the inhabi¬ 
tants as well. We had passed a mission station on the road, 
and I felt sick as I saw little blonde blue-eyed children playing 
with their chocolate brown half-brothers and -sisters in the red 
dust of the compound. 

Roget shrugged. “ C’est la guerre ” he said, waving a fat paw 
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at one naked little blonde baby rolling over in the dirt at the 
roadside. 

It is so easy to criticize the Americans for such things as 
fair-skinned babies in a native compound, or for the reckless 
extravagance that marked their passage through any country 
during the war. I have been told that the careless liberality of the 
individual American undermined white influence in the Pacific, 
and that the natives are as a consequence anti-British, anti- 
French, and anti-Austrahan because those countries are not so 
open-handed as G.I. Joe with a pocketful of dough. 

But, it is my opinion, that if the Tommies, the Diggers, 
and the Poilus had had the same amount of money in their pay- 
books as the Americans had—they would have spent it just as 
recklessly as the much-maligned G.I.s. They couldn’t have taken 
it with them, any more than Joe Doakes could. 

C’est la guerre, as Roget put it, with little originality, but with 
a lot of cynical French acceptance of an age-old situation. 

Roget, however, had made a pile out of the Americans, 
and he was not gready concerned with the more serious aspects 
of the regime that had bought Mm his glittering limousine and 
its blaring klaxon. 

“Ah, oui, the Pink House,” he chuckled. “Veree busee 
during the war. The Yanqui M.P.s drove up and down in jeeps 
controlling the queues.” 

We were driving now through the outskirts of the town, 
and I couldn’t help thinking how much prettier the old faded 
pink stone colonial houses were, than the concrete horrors that 
the local contractor had caused to spring up like unsightly 
mushrooms all over the newer residential districts. The old 
houses, surrounded by big trees, with their outside staircases, 
and the tumbling yellow-flowered creepers, were really what one 
expected in a French colony, but to the inhabitants they had no 
chie at all, and they were let fall to pieces. 

Most of them were full of white ants, and the woodwork 
powdered away at the touch. Filth and dirt of living conditions 
had filled them full of swarming cockroaches, while the accumu¬ 
lation of dust and dirt in their kitchens were such that, literally, 
I could not enter one without my stomach heaving. 

Usually, the servants were Javanese, and their quarters were 
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commonly under the house, furnished with nothing more than 
a few sacks for bedding, and a couple of boxes for chairs and/or 
tables. Encouraged by their luxurious surroundings, the Javanese, 
normally in themselves a clean race of people, sank deeper and 
deeper into the squalor of their masters. 

As we drove farther out of town, we came upon the 
‘Cemetery of Dead Ships’. This a, wide deserted bay, where several 
hundred yards from the shore we could see the masts and bows 
of old sailing-vessels rising forlornly out of the still, blue water. 
One of these Itoget informed us was supposed to be Jack 
London’s famous vessel the Snark. But which of the dead ships 
it was, he shrugged nonchalantly, he could not say. 

Then a little farther we came to a giant causeway built 
across the shallow waters of the bay. Here in the right-angled 
corner it made with our road, we saw numerous Kanakas drawing 
in full nets of shining silver fish. 

“Very good fishing there,” said Roget. “You see, the sewer 
comes out just at this corner, and the fish are attracted, no?” 
I don’t know about the fish, but we certainly weren’t attracted, 
no, and then and there decided that we would have no fish 
unless we knew where it was caught. 

So on we bounced, over the road that the Americans built, 
and the French had repaired with their ‘burials’, with Roget 
occasionally pointing out various kinds of trees, or a group of 
scatty sheep perched goat-like on the high steep hills. 

All along the road we passed little groups of Kanakas, 
wandering fecklessly across the road, the women in their shape¬ 
less mother hubbards and the men attired like Solomon in all 
his glory, in cotton singlets embroidered in red cross-stitch 
designs, with wreaths of flowers in their hair, and carrying absurd 
little wool embroidered shoulder-bags with dangling tassels. 

On the way we passed an old mission station, which is still 
a flourishing centre. Roget sighed as we passed by the picturesque 
old stone building. “The monks there used to make a liqueur 
of excellence before the war, but now, Monseigneur the Bishop 
has made them stop.” He sighed reminiscently, and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. 

We left the mission behind and were soon at the turn off 
for Mont Dore. Here again, we saw the American influence. 
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They had built a five-line highway up to the gate of Mont 
Dote, which they used as a rest camp for convalescents during 
the war. Also we saw huge overhead pipes running along the 
side of the road, which they had also installed. 

As we drove over the last hill, we saw the huge mountain 
which gives a name to the area, and in the setting sun, it truly 
was a mountain of gold. 

The car ran down to the palm-fringed beach and we got out 
to walk the last few hundred yards, while Roget went on with 
the luggage. A gold-toothed Tonkinese in a clean white uniform 
trotted barefoot along the path to take the suit-cases as Roget 
pulled them out of the boot. 

We saw them laughing together, and as we came up, Roget 
said to me: “I was telling Mei here that you and M’sieu Fallon 
are very interested in the waterfall at Mont Dore.” 

Mei dashed us a miliion-dollar grin with a 11 those gold teeth. 
“Waterfall interesting a bloque. Everybody very interested in 
waterfall. Yes, yes.” 

The hell with this Chinese pixy, I thought, I’m going to 
get to the bottom of this waterfall—or the top of it, but see it 
I must. 

“Tell me, Mei,” I said, speaking slowly in that infernal petit 
nigre pidgin dialect, “where is waterfall?” 

“Up back of house. Very close to house. M’sieu, 'dame, see 
waterfall very soon,” tinkled Mei in his light Chinese voice, the 
words sounding like water gurgling out of a bottle neck. “Very 
interesting waterfall.” 

By this time the waterfall had impinged itself on Jo’s 
consciousness too. 

“Roget,” he boomed, like an exasperated sea lion, “where is 
this damned waterfall?” 

Roget was back in the car by now, and slid it quickly into 
reverse, and shot past us. 

“You’ll see it very soon,” he said, accompanying this with 
a greasy laugh. 

“The trouble with this island is,” announced Jo, “that all 
these wooden-headed idiots have got white ants in their brains. 
Let’s get up this hill and find that infernal waterfall before I 
have apoplexy.” 
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We could see the house with its tiny white-washed, thatched 
roof cabins dotted round it on the side of the hill, as we walked 
along the soft sandy road. 

We were suddenly astounded to hear the sound of delighted 
laughter and wild splashing coming from under the wooden 
bridge which spanned a small stream, but we could see no one 
in the water. Just as we approached the bridge there were 
shrieks of laughter, and suddenly the biggest and thickest eel 
I have ever seen was tossed up from under the bridge and 
landed, knotted into pretzel shape, at my feet. It was about four 
inches thick and well over four feet in length. While we stood 
gazing at it open-mouthed, a tiny little brown Javanese, grinning 
from ear to ear, and still chuckling, scrambled out from under 
the bridge. He gave us a picture in dumb show of Iris wrestle 
with the eel, and flexed the muscles in his brown arms, and 
roared with laughter. His pretty little Bayou , or wife, came shyly 
out of the bushes and regarded him with admiration, and they 
finally trotted off in the dusk together, with the husband proudly 
carrying his enormous catch. 

Jo looked down at his own fore-arms, which were three times 
as thick as those of the little Javanese, and frowned. 

“You know, I don’t think I could ever have tied that great 
eel in a knot like that.” He paused. “And there he was, shrieking 
with laughter at the same time. I don’t get it,” he remarked 
moodily, and stamped up the hill in silence for a while. 

Then he turned to me and said, “What with mysteriously 
interesting waterfalls, and midgets making pretzels out of giant 
eels, I don’t think this place is going to provide much of a rest 
cure. Now—where’s the bar?” 

We had reached the flat patio in front of the main building, 
a white-washed, thatched-roofed, single-storey building. We 
turned and looked across the bay at the lights of Noumea, and 
the sharp clean lines of the coast. 

“Certainly looks good from here,” grunted Jo, “but then— 
the smell can’t carry across the bay.” 

So we went inside, to a clean white-washed room, with red- 
checked gingham curtains and covers, a shining chromium bar 
(an American contribution to gracious living, of course) and a 
huge American radiogram playing, thank goodness, French discs. 
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We perched on the high stools at the bar and sipped at very 
very dry, very cold martinis. 

“Better every minute,” said Jo, as the radiogram played 
Jean Sablon singing Sur le Pont D‘Avignon. 

Le patron , a nicely spoken young Frenchman, was serving 
us at the bar. He told us we were to have one of the larger 
thatched cabins a little to the right up the hill. 

“What I am most interested in,” said Jo, frowning 
portentously, “is some kind of crazy waterfall you have here.” 

The patron looked absolutely astounded for a moment, and 
then burst into a roar of laughter, which he just as quickly 
stopped. 

“The waterfall, oh yes, indeed—the waterfall. I myself will 
show you.” 

Just then, Mei of the golden smile came in, and asked us 
if we would like soft-shelled crabs for dinner. When we said 
yes, they asked if we would like to come while they caught our 
crabs in the mangrove swamps. So off we set, with two native 
boys and a big Alsatian dog. When we asked them why they 
took the dog with them, they looked at us in astonishment. 

“But he finds the crabs for usl” 

And so he did. Fie ran ahead of us in the dark slippery 
swamps, and then would stand barking and looking down into 
the black sticky mud. The natives raced up, and plunging their 
hands into the mud where he was ‘pointing’, they brought up 
the crabs. Although these had enormous savage pincers, some¬ 
how the natives always caught them at the back, and brought 
them up with the great pincers clacking like castanets as the 
crabs tried to twist them back to catch at their captor’s 
hands. 

In a trice, the natives had torn down a length of green liana, 
and had trussed the crabs so that the dangerous claws were 
folded in front of them in a meekly prayerful attitude, and once 
helpless, the crabs were tossed into the straw baskets that the 
men carried with them. 

It only took them about half an hour to get a dozen of the 
succulent soft-shelled crabs, and these we bore back in triumph 
to the kitchen, where the Tonkinese chef was waiting with his 
butter and garlic sauce. 
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He dropped the crabs into a huge seasoned pot of boiling 
stock for a few minutes, then cooked them in the thick garlic 
sauce. 

We stood around the stove looking at our dinner cooking, 
and then Jo remembered. 

“Chef,” he said, “where waterfall?” 

The chef’s eyebrows flew up under his tall white cap, and 
then his brown face dissolved into as many wrinkles as those on 
a walnut. 

“Waterfall, ho! ho!” was all we got out of him, and Jo 
raged out into the bar. 

However, it was only a matter of moments before we were 
seated at table, tearing the soft shell off the back of the crabs 
as though it were brown paper, and eating the fresh delicate 
meat dripping in butter. 

Hardly a word passed as we industriously polished our 
plates with huge hunks of home-made bread, soaking up the 
last few drops of that wonderful sauce. Then, wiping our 
dripping chins, we leant back and sighed luxuriously. 

Then, out went the lights and in swept the grinning Mei 
with his teeth glittering in the blue flames of an omelette au rbmi 
that he carried on a huge silver dish. 

Finally, there were enormous cups of the bitter black island 
coffee—and a fine cognac to finish. 

As the deep voice of Jean Sablon floated out from the 
radiogram, singing an old French troubadour song, and we 
wound our hands round the tulip-shaped glasses, we could only 
look at one another across the table, and smile dreamily. 

La Vie est Belle , but Belle indeed. . . . 

“Rend,” said Jo, leaning back in his chair, and stroking his 
midriff sensuously, “Come on, be a good lad and tell us about 
this hilarious waterfall of yours. Where is it?” 

Rend laughed till two tears coursed down his flat brown 
cheeks. “Have you not seen it yet? Oh, a thousand pities.” 

I decided that this was not likely to be a productive con¬ 
versation, and even though Jo was far too well fed to exert 
himself in any way, he was glaring at Rend like a caged 
catamount. 

I excused myself prettily, and trotted off in the moonlight 
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to what I judged correctly to be the wataire , at the back of our 
sleeping cabin. 

When I got back to the bar, Rene had gone, and Jo was 
moodily turning over a pile of French records, scowling 
viciously. 

Fie looked up as I came in. 

“There is no ivataite in the wataire , either, I suppose?” he 
said enquiringly. 

“Oh, isn’t there?” I said with a Mona Lisa smile. 

“Now don’t you start this mysterious rubbish,” roared 
Joseph. “What is the wataire like?” 

“Them as wants to find out—goes and sees,” I said, curling 
myself up on the window-seat, and smiling dreamily out across 
the bay. 

This was too much for Jo. He flung the records down on 
the table and was out through the screen doors yelling for Rene. 

“Ren6, where the hell’s the wataire ?” I heard him yell. 
Rend, agitated beyond belief at the urgency in Jo’s tones, 
hastened to tell him, and I heard Jo crashing up the pebbly 
path. 

When he came in he was laughing so much he could hardly 
stand up. 

“You bitch!” he said. “Why didn’t you tell me that’s where 
the waterfall was ?” 

For indeed, there was the Magic Cascade of Mont Dore. 
Quite astonishing in fact, but considering the usually primitive 
hygiene of the country—a most welcome innovation. 

“No home should be without one,” announced Jo, with a 
pleased smile the following morning. “We must tell Pierre he 
should include them in his housing project. Very clean, very 
hygiene 

In short, we were enchanted with Mont Dore’s waterfall. 

Quite apart from the amenities of its plumbing system, we 
enjoyed our stay at Mont Dore immensely. Our little cabin on 
the hillside was built like a native hut with white walls and a 
thatched roof. The windows were screened, with wooden 
shutters that were hinged at the top and were closed by the 
simple expedient of taking away the wooden prop that held 
them out at the bottom during the day. 
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Mei, the house-boy, was entranced by the size of Jo and 
myself. He used to walk round us like a Lilliputian, and then 
stand off shaking his head wonderingly and saying: “ Monsieur 
grand. . . . Tres grand.” 

Monsieur retaliated one morning by catching him up with 
one ham-like fist and tossing him into the air, where he held 
him, sitting on the palm of his hand, looking rather like a 
bewildered monkey. 

Then he looked down at Jo and burst into helpless giggling, 
saying: ** M’sieu tres grand. . . . Moipetit . . and then shaking 
with laughter as though he’d made the wisecrack of the 
century. 

After a while, M’sieu got a bit tired, and uncere¬ 
moniously dumped him down, whereupon he scurried off, still 

giggling- 

When we came out of our little hut to walk over to the 
house again, we saw him surrounded by his friends, trying to 
give them a practical demonstration of what happened. He was 
clutching one of the others by the waist and then showing how 
Jo had slung him up into the air. When they saw us, they all 
burst into their high-pitched giggling again, and that ‘■‘'M’sieu 
trh grand” talk. 

It was all so ludicrous that Jo and I started laughing too, 
although as I said later, we were probably letting down the 
British Raj or something. 

However, Jo was secretly very pleased, and beamed every 
time we happened to pass one of the Tonkinese, who invariably 
flexed their biceps and puffed out their chests as we passed. I 
think it made up to him for that episode with the eel. 

We enjoyed our stay at Mont Dore tremendously. The little 
cabin was set high on the hillside with a magnificent view, and 
waking in the morning and looking out over the glorious sea, 
with its narrow yellow beach lined with those Technicolor 
palms, was really something. 

We went swimming off the beach, and helped the fisherman 
bring in his nets, and then took to the French idea of the siesta 
like old inhabitants. Then we woke and wandered over to the 
house, where we sat out on the patio sipping our aperitifs, 
listening to the lovely French discs which we preferred, much 
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to the patron’s amazement, to the A Touveaux discs Amen cairn, 
and gazing out over the unbelievable view. 

On Sunday, the patron had arranged a treat for us. The natives 
from the nearby village were to give us a pilou-pilou. 

This is their traditional dance, and was originally mainly a 
war dance, or series of war dances. 

Before setting out on a warring expedition, the tribe would 
have its pilou-pilou to get the boys worked up. 

The dance is accompanied by a tom-tom beat on the drums, 
and the dancers hiss ferociously through their teeth as they 
dance. This of course was all accompanied by great gestures 
with their sagais , or spears, and their casse-tetes, or rather 
unpleasant-looking axes made like a bird’s head, such as the one 
Ferron gave to Jo at Hienghbne. The warriors began their 
dance slowly, keeping time with their stamping feet to the beat 
of the drum, and as this beat increased so the dance became 
quicker and fiercer, until finally they were so excited that they 
started swiping at one another with their axes and then the big 
chief set them howling on down the warpath. 

Well, this we learned roughly from the patron, who went 
on to tell us that pilous were now forbidden except under strict 
missionary supervision, because only a few years ago, they had 
had a great pilou up country, and the boys had got right out of 
hand, and the next thing they knew there were four corpses 
and a number of broken heads, just because the dancers got really 
wrapped up in their work. 

So the pilou we were to see was not going to be any of the 
genuine thing, he regretfully informed us, because even after 
years of careful mission training, they could never let them 
dance a genuine pilou. So we had to be content with the mission 
version. 

However, I was surprised by the impact of the dance, 
emasculated though we knew it to be. 

The boys arrived from the mission just after lunch, and 
changed into their grass skirts, and painted their faces with 
weird streaks of red and white, and twined wreaths of creepers 
and bands of liana into their hair. 

The drum, I regret to say was nothing but an old butter-box, 
beaten with two sticks. The drummer, who refused to dress up. 
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was wearing blue American fatigues and an Australian Digger’s 
hat, and long before the dance started he began tapping out 
idly and gently the rhythmic tom-tom beat. 

This went on for some minutes and nobody paid much 
attention, either audience or dancers, but gradually one or two 
dancers stepped into the cleared space and began slowly circling 
with their axes, then more and more joined them as the drum¬ 
beat became more urgent, until suddenly the whole space was 
filled with whirling, sweating, brown figures stamping the dust 
up with their feet and whirling their murderous axes in great 
sweeping arcs, and hissing m a curious animal pant. 

I looked round at the faces of the spectators, and each face 
was drawn and intent, and in that intentness was more than a 
litde fear. It seems absurd to say it, but on that sunny afternoon, 
surrounded by white tourists and sipping French liqueurs, you 
were suddenly transported back to the time when that murderous 
drum-beat struck terror into the hearts of the French settlers. 

Even though I shook myself and looked at the drummer, 
wearing his G.L uniform and smoking an American cigarette, I 
still couldn’t shake off a little chill feeling, and I was glad when 
they stopped and flung themselves panting on the ground, and 
that infernal tom-tom ceased. 

After that they danced several dances—one the grasshopper 
pilou, which was a comedy turn with much giggling and sky¬ 
larking on the part of the dancers. Carrying long switches, the 
main body of dancers are supposed to be grasshoppers eating the 
crops. 

They swish the grass on the ground, and imitate a rustling 
sound of the grasshoppers devouring the crops. 

Then the two main dancers, carrying their switches high in 
the air to represent lighted torches, run through the mass of 
dancers. 

The grasses bum up and die, and so do the grasshoppers, 
who fall to the ground in heaps. This is greeted with howls of 
delight by the native spectators and by frenzied leaps of joy 
by the ‘torch-bearers’. 

After that they sang us some of their native songs, but 
mostly they have lost their true melodies, and suddenly swing 
into mission hymns in the middle of a battle song—a practice 
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of course which is not discouraged by the good fathers, who keep 
a wary eye on their charges during these pilous. 

Soon after the grasshopper dance, they were all rounded up 
by two earnest young priests, who set off at a lope down the 
road to the mission, with their charges, most of whom were 
still in their war-paint, trotting behind them docilely like sheep. 

We were immediately in the midst of a group of excited 
Colonials, who proceeded to tell us that of course, this was 
nothing like a real pilou , that this was mission stuff and nothing 
else. However, I, for one, felt it was quite real enough for me, 
and that I got the idea quite well, without having a more realistic 
demonstration. I heartily concurred with the Mission fathers’ 
ideas in that respect. 

I only once saw the pilou danced again—and this time it was 
again a more or less civilized version on Bastille night—14 July. 
The Kanakas have taken the day over for themselves, and in 
Noumea the Place des Cocotiers is filled at nightfall by crowds of 
them all in their best clothes, and they dance and sing all 
night. 

Pierre and Jo particularly wanted to go to watch them so 
Rosita and I tagged along too. The men went ahead, and Rosita 
and I followed through the sweating noisy crowds. 

It was badly lit, and many of the natives carried smoking 
torches. They wandered aimlessly about singing and chattering, 
but they were all on the fringe of the circle of dancers in the 
centre of the square. Rosita and I had lost the men by this time, 
and we found ourselves swept in close to the centre. 

Here was a long winding line of dancers, something in the 
manner of a conga line, led by a young buck the colour of copper 
in the torchlight. He was wearing shorts and a singlet, but his 
face was streaked with white paint, and he wore a wreath of 
yellow trumpet flowers on his head, and anklets of the same 
round his legs. Somewhere in the smoky gloom a tom-tom was 
playing, and the leader was stamping and grunting in time to 
this. Sweat gleamed on his face and shoulders, and his eyes 
glittered in the odd light. 

Rosita and I watched for a few seconds as he and his troop 
danced almost menacingly in front of us. Despite the fact that 
we knew that this was only 14 July celebrations, a feeling almost 
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of fear caught hold of us, and simultaneously we both turned 
and made our way back to the car. There was something very 
sinister in the air that night, and both Rosita and I felt it very 
strongly. 

Rosita and I sat in the car, and lit our cigarettes with hands 
that shook, and waited for the men to come back. 

When they did come back, Jo was full of a ghoulish story 
he had been told by one of the old inhabitants as they had watched 
the ptlou. 

They were speaking of the old cannibal days, and had heard 
the story of Noel, the famous cannibal chieftain who had suc¬ 
ceeded in 1917 in leading his tribe in various cannibalistic forays, 
which ended in very good feasting for the brown men, and an 
alteration in the census figures of the white settlers. 

The French put a price on Nocks head, and French soldiers 
combed the hills for him, but without success. 

The reward was won by an Arab, who persuaded Noel to 
dine with him one night. As the chieftain turned to go, the Arab 
fired four shots into his back. Even so, Noel would have strangled 
the Arab with his great hands, had not one of the Arab’s friends 
swept off the chief’s head with one stroke of a huge knife. 

I felt sick when Jo finished this story. 

“Hmm,” said Pierre, “one can only hope that Monsieur 
I’Arabe remembered the traditions of his forefathers, and 
omitted salt from his menu that evening.” 

He looked over at Rosita and myself, who were both looking 
white and shaken, and so he set about to amuse us and shake off 
our depression. 

Stepping, as he could, lightly into the realms of delicate 
ribaldry, he started to tell us more stories of his time as a military 
cadet in Petigotd. 

He told us one most memorable story. 

It appears that he and his friends, tired of the coarser company 
of most of the other cadets, and decided to form a club. So 
that this should exclude all the undesirable elements, they made 
a condition of membership that each candidate should perform 
an artistic and original feat before he could join. 

Pierre, of course, painted a picture, and he was elected. 
Another wrote a poem, another composed a song for the club. 
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another sang with a voice as golden as the sunshine over the 
plains of Perigord—and so it went on. 

When they assembled the members, however, it was found 
that a catastrophe had occurred. Jacques, the beloved gamin 
friend of them all, was pas du tout artistique. They tried him with 
everything, but he failed in every test. But, the rules were the 
rules, enfin, and there was nothing they could do about it. 

They spent their evenings in rather dreary bravado in their 
club, missing the gaiety of Jacques, who prowled round the 
outskirts looking at them with wistful eyes. 

But, enfin, mon vteux —the rules of the club. They must be 
observed, is it not so ? 

One night after dinner, when they were sitting round feeling 
rather bored and silly, the door banged open, and in marched 
Jacques, with his kepi at a rakish angle. 

He treated them to a quivering salute that would have won 
him a promotion in the Foreign Legion, and said: 

“ Messieurs , I have come to apply for membership of your 
sacred club.” 

“You know the rules, mon vieux —the conditions of 
membership ?” 

“Who should know them better than I? The performance 
of an artistic and original feat is required of the candidate—is 
that not so ?” 

“It is so, mon ami.” 

“Well, messieurs said Jacques, with a slap to the flat crown 
of his kepi, “I wish to apply for membership. This afternoon, 
messieurs, f at cocu Monsieur le Colonel .” 

Pierre sat chuckling for a moment. 

“To be sure,” he said, “we made him president on the 
spot. ...” 



H 



CHAPTER XIV 


One day we were spending an afternoon on the beach at Anse 
Vata, repairing occasionally to the cool balcony of the Biarritz, 
a beach club built right on the sand. 

Jo had his camera and was taking photographs of the various 
bloods of the town who were showing off their prowess with the 
diving mask. 

I borrowed one from a good-looking French wolf who 
insisted on swimming beside me and pinching my bottom in the 
spirit of camaraderie. 

Despite such distractions I dived several times, but was 
unedified by my first under-water view of the floor of the Pacific. 
Owing to the ubiquitousness of the Americans, the sandy floor 
of the sea at Anse Vata was liberally decorated with Coca-Cola 
bottles and other signs of the American Way of Life. 

Moreover, I am a little old to find bottom-pinching a satis¬ 
factory substitute for conversation with a strange young man, 
so I returned his mask and swam back to shore, where I found 
Joseph photographing yet another young man in a diving mask, 
who had just emerged from the water, looking like a huge 
mosquito. 

When Jo had finished his photos a middle-aged man walked 
up to him and asked in very good English, a rather redundant 
question, '‘Are you a photographer?” 

Joseph: “Yes, I am,” 

“Have you a darkroom?” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“Come with me.” 

And with that I saw Joseph and his trunk-clad questioner 
leap into an Army jeep that was standing by, and disappear in a 
cloud of dust. 

I consoled myself with several rich drinks, for which I 
informed the barefooted Kanaka waiter that my husband would 
pay later, and went off to change. 

By the time I returned, so had Joseph and his kidnapper, the 
latter now wearing American Khakis with silver wings on his 
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chest. Jo introduced me to Commandant Charleroi of the 
Institut d’Oceanie. 

Jo was quite incoherent about the darkroom he had been 
offered, and it was some time before he got round to telling me 
that not only had he a photographic lab., but in a week or so, 
we could move into a house in the Institute. 

The Institute was housed in what had formerly been the 
American Naval Hospital at Anse Yata. The buildings and equip¬ 
ment had been handed over as a gift to the French Institute of 
Scientific Research, of which our Institute was the Pacific 
Branch. 

Several days later, Charleroi took us to see the officers’ 
prefab., which would shortly be ours. I was in raptures over it 
even before I stepped inside, when I found it was in the centre 
of a paim grove. This, I thought to be extremely romantic, 
until I was woken up on our first night in our new home by what 
I thought was an air raid, but which turned out to be nothing 
more than some of those romantic coconuts dropping on the 
tin roof. 

I wandered through the tiny house, malting low crooning 
noises of satisfaction. It was wire-screened, and possessed a 
large refrigerator, good American plumbing, and moreover, 
the beds showed no resemblance whatsoever to my Drome¬ 
dary. 

We practically kissed the Commandant with gratitude, and 
set off back to the hotel, singing like birds. Back in the bar we 
found Pierre and Rosita, and told them of our good fortune. 
Pierre’s eyes sparkled behind his glasses. “Ah,” said he, “I 
think as Government architect I may have a chance of getting 
one of those houses myself.” Rosita and I clutched each other 
with delight, for they were just as tired of the hotel as we were, 
and we had become so accustomed to spending all our time 
together, that we all wanted to live at least as neighbours. 

Pierre set to work that very day, and before long had procured 
the promise of a house in the near future. 

Great was the rejoicing, and Rosita and I flew at our packing 
in high glee. 

Our own particular move strained even the capacity of the 
huge wagon-station. By the time we had placed our luggage 
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aboard, and climbed in beside Koe, there wasn’t an inch of 
unoccupied space in die car. 

We bumped our way out to the Institute, where the worthy 
commandant had three Javanese waiting to install us in out new 
home. 

Poor manl Pie had reckoned without what Jo calls my 
‘nesting instinct’. I had no sooner set foot on the veranda before 
I decided that I must have the living-room where the bedroom 
was, and vice versa. 

So we all pitched in—in the end even the commandant 
joined in, having become fascinated by the whole thing. We 
split into two working parties, one in the bedroom, one in the 
living-room, and we heaved all the furniture out on to die 
veranda. This created an unholy traffic jam, with the result that 
not one piece of furniture could be moved forward or back. 
This started a vehement family row, which was watched open- 
mouthed by the commandant, and stonily by the three Javanese. 

However, it eventually sorted itself out, and we surveyed the 
changed scene with panting satisfaction. 

“What I need,” said Jo, looking round the living-room, “is 
a cupboard for my camera gear.” 

I paid absolutely no attention, knowing that if he had ten 
cupboards there would still be cameras strung from every 
projecting hook in the house, but the commandant was new to 
the game. 

With a sudden cry of “R-r-r-ustyl” and “Butch I” (which I 
took to be some kind of battle-cry) he swept Jo from the room. 
Still giving tongue to this extraordinary incantation he leapt 
into the car, followed by two huge dogs who leapt out of the 
grass at the sound of his voice, and whom I later discovered 
actually to be called ‘R-r-rusty’ and ‘Butch’. 

Jo swung into the spare seat in the jeep, as the commandant 
twirled the wheel, and they were off in a cloud of dust, with 
c R-r-r-usty’ and ‘Butch’ standing on the back seat with their 
paws on the shoulders of the occupants of the front seat, baying 
joyously. 

I went back into the house and looked over my new domain. 
The house was tiny, but this was an advantage, as it meant I 
could look after it myself. It consisted of a living-room, two 
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bedrooms, a kitchen-diniiig room, a shower cabinet half the size 
of a telephone-box, and the aforementioned American toilet. 

The whole place was wire-screened, so I felt that the cafards, 
mosquitoes, scorpions, and all their merry company would fight 
a losing battle against me and my DDT. 

I had hardly finished my tour of inspection when the coughing 
roar of a jeep, and the frenzied barking of ‘R-r-rusty’ and ‘Butch’, 
announced the return of the cupboard-hunters. 

I stepped out on to the veranda and found that the com¬ 
mandant had solved the removal problem by placing an enormous 
cabinet on its back across the fiat bonnet of the jeep. Jo was 
leaning over the wind-shield holding on to it, and the two dogs 
were leaping up and down on the back seat in ecstatic appreciation 
of dieir master’s ingenuity. 

By the time the cabinet had been installed in the living-room 
and the cameras placed in it (at least for the moment), it was time 
for dinner. 

We had been told by the commandant that, as the houses 
contained no cookers, but only single electric hot-plates, all the 
inhabitants of the camp ate at a communal mess—and thither 
we were conveyed in style, with old Uncle Tom ‘R-r-rusty’ and 
‘Butch’ licking the backs of our necks as we drove along. 

The mess was a big airy building about one hundred yards 
from our pre-fab, and had formerly been the officers’ mess. It 
consisted, on the ground floor, of a huge dining-room with a 
wonderful view over the beach, with a small bar at the back. 

In the bar, we were introduced to various members of the 
community, and we discovered that the Institute was made up 
of a Biology section and a Geology section. Jo was to work for 
the biologists as a photographer, and it was explained to us 
that, as it was not possible for them to employ other than French 
nationals, he should be paid in kind, rather than cash, for Inis 
services. This meant that we had our house rent-free, and our 
meals free in the mess, and he should have time off for outside 
work which would provide the wherewithal for the necessities 
of life—such as cigarettes, champagne, and pdte de foie gras. 

We noted that first evening that we were not introduced to 
a single geologist, and when we asked about this, we found that 
the two groups were at variance with one another—to say the 
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very least. If you were speaking to the biologists, you couldn’t 
possibly exchange the time of day with the geologists—and vice 
versa. 

We made up our minds that we would, as strangers, take no 
part in these internal politics, but we were to find that that was 
impossible, if we wished to be spared vitriolic outburst of abuse 
from our biologist hosts. 

If we even smiled a cool ‘Good Morning’ to one of the 
geologists, we were hauled over the coals for our ‘disloyalty’ by 
the head biologist, so we found discretion the better part of 
tolerance, and at least publicly, lived as the Romans did. 

As in every small isolated community, the rivalries and 
hatreds ran not, and dodging through them was like running 
the gauntlet—you always got slapped by one side of the other! 

Fortunately for us, Pierre and Rosita soon managed to get 
a house in the compound, and we all removed ourselves as far 
as possible from the internecine strife by spending most of our 
time together. 

Pierre soon transformed their house into the most elegant 
of homes. He took plain deal hospital furniture and painted it 
white, then traced delicate designs of tropic flowers and birds 
on it, finishing it in glowing jewel-colours. Walking into their 
house was to enter a strange brilliant world far from the colonial 
drabness of Noumea, 

Pierre and Rosita also ate at the mess, so meal-times began 
to be a welcome break from the day’s work, for we gathered a 
little early for an aperitif, and stayed a little late for liqueurs, 
and spent a lot of time laughing at the pixilated behaviour of the 
men of science. 

Pierre introduced us to ‘Cap Corse’, an apirttif similar to 
Dubonnet, and this became our favourite beverage. Pierre 
adhered rigidly to his Bccossais ., but Rosita, Jo, and I mellowed 
on ‘Cap Corse’. 

Evenings were spent either at our house or theirs—and we 
scandalized the other inhabitants by staying up till the unearthly 
hour of eleven-thirty. Jo and I are the original night owls, and 
having spent many years on newspaper work, and Pierre and 
Rosita having lived in Paris, found it difficult to adapt ourselves 
to the six o’clock rising and eight-thirty retiring rules which 
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governed the island. Shops and offices opened at 7 a.m., closed 
at eleven-thirty till one-thirty for lunch, then closed again at 
5 p.m. Dinner was at seven, and everyone was usually in bed by 
eight-thirty, just when we were beginning to come to life. 

But never did I become accustomed to the habit the members 
of the Institute had of battering on the door of our house at 
seven o’clock in the morning, asking Jo to mend their cameras, 
or to translate something into French for them, and generally 
carrying on the business of the day. 

I would stumble to the door fast asleep, see who it was, 
stagger back to the recumbent Joseph and shake him, and then 
drop to the couch again. I remember once going to the door 
with my eyes fast shut, and hearing a very cultured voice beg 
my pardon profusely in French, and go on to say that he knew 
exactly how I felt, because he felt exactly the same when he 
first arrived from Paris, and that this was certainly me heure 
barbare and that he would return at ten-thirty. 

This turned out to be the head of the Geology School, to 
whom we were forbidden to speak. But after that I could never 
dislike him. 

However, all visitors were not so kindly as the sacrS gSologiste 
and would come barging in with their demands for Jo, and would 
remain seated until that worthy managed to drag himself from 
his cot to attend to them. 

After this had happened a few times, we realized that it 
was the order of the day, and my housewifely pride could not 
allow them to enter thus while the living-room showed obvious 
signs of wear and tear from the night before. 

I knew, however, that it was useless to expect to keep a 
resolution that I would get up at six, and have the house tidy 
for the first spate of visitors at seven, so I wracked my brains 
for a solution. 

This came to me in a flash one evening when we said good 
night to Pierre and Rosita at eleven-thirty, and I felt disinclined 
for bed. I turned to, and in three-quarters of an hour had the 
little house spodess and shining. 

The following morning, and all subsequent mornings, our 
guests looked round in amazement—-here were those lazy 
Australians still in bed, but the house—by blue, here was a 
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problem! I used to giggle to myself at their bewilderment as I 
rolled over for another hour’s slumber. 

i could never stay long in my bed though. The power 
house, which was presided over by a large tough New Zealand 
engineer, was quite close to our abode. 

Dick, the engineer, was a huge choleric gentleman with a 
heart of gold and a distinct aversion to slugabeds. Round about 
eight-thirty he would look out of the door of his power house, 
and if he could espy no activity in the kitchen, he would then 
stroll across and beat with his ham-like fist on the steel 
sides of the house, the while roaring; “Get out of the sack! 
Rise and shine!”—harking back to his days with the Yanks. 

I tried ignoring it, I tried pleading, but nothing had any avail 
except that I rise, and shining with no matter how feeble a 
flame, go into the kitchen and make coflee—for myself and for 
Dick, who was peckish after his six o’clock breakfast. On hot 
mornings, he would refuse coffee and dive into the refrigerator 
for a can of American beer, and while I sleepily absorbed my 
coffee, he would berate with equal asperity, myself and ‘the 
Frogs’. 

His main complaint was that the French were not mechanically 
minded. Dick, who loved his shining machinery like few men 
can love a woman, could not understand the ‘string and chewing 
gum’ school of French mechanics. 

As I slowly recovered my senses, he would relate in his 
explosive and profane manner some new and vile abuse that 
machinery had suffered at the hands of the unmechanical ‘Frogs’. 

Flis favourite story, which I found to be completely without 
foundation, concerns the installation of a sewer pump in the 
Institute. When the Americans handed over the Institute to the 
French, related Dick, there were two new sewer pumps ready 
for installation. The American engineers explained duly to the 
incoming French what had to be done—and departed. 

With great excitement, the pumps were duly installed and 
set in motion. With one accord the French mechanics leaped 
into their jeeps and went out to inspect the outlet into the 
bay. 

There they met with a marvel—the sewer was pumping out 
clear fresh water into the pellucid waters of the bay. 
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“Ah—these Amhicains !” sighed the French, “they have even 
found a way to cleanse sewage.” 

So home they went to their little houses in the compound, 
and turned on the water for their shower. . . . 

Dick’s description of what came out of the taps is far too 
Anglo-Saxon for me to include in this narrative. 

But as I said, the story is greatly exaggerated, but not so the 
story about the hot water service. 

Dick’s beloved Diesel engines provided us with hot water 
at two specified times during the day. He was punctual as clock¬ 
work at throwing the switch for the hot water, and the water 
was always practically boiling. 

He could not understand therefore, when the wife of one of 
the geologists approached him one day and said that they never 
had any hot water at all. 

Raging like a wounded buffalo, Dick went over to the house. 
He noticed some freshly-turned earth round the house and asked 
if there had been any work done on the pipes lately. 

“Oh yes,” said Madame, “the French mechanic and his crew 
of Javanese have been here installing the wataire .” 

Dick thrust down his bull-hke head and charged into the 
Wataire. 

“I only had to put my hand on the side of the cistern to know 
where my hot water was going to,” he roared, as he related the 
story to me the following morning. “They’d hitched up the 
b-hot-water system to the b toilet, that’s all. . . 

And he threw back his head and laughed till the roof rattled. 

Our greatest inconvenience was the habit that the town 
council of Noumea had of turning off all the water three nights 
a week. This they did because they had refused to buy the 
large pumping system from the Americans when they left, 
figuring the Americans would leave it there and they would 
get it for nothing. But the Americans hauled it out by the roots 
and departed, leaving the Council with their antiquated and too 
small pumps to work the extended sewage system. The volume 
of water was too much for the pumps, which had to be stopped 
each week to stick them together again so that they could 
carry on at least four days a week. 

This seemed not to trouble the inhabitants much, and we 
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soon managed out own system, simply by filling every known 
receptacle with water and keeping it on hand. 

Dick’s language when he strode into the kitchen and put 
his foot in a large saucepan of water is, unfortunately, lost to 
posterity. 

But, if it hadn’t been for Dick, I don’t know how we should 
have survived. He was a wizard at fixing anything electric, 
and with his help we kept our little house running smoothly. 

His wife, Rita, was a darling. She used to invite us over 
dinner, and there she had managed, by some miraculous means, 
to cook a huge roast dinner on a collection of electric hot¬ 
plates. We used to gorge on rare red beef, fresh green peas, and 
crisp brown roast potatoes, and finished off with American 
ice-cream and fruit salad. 

Rita and I were the sole customers at the huge American 
library that had been left intact by the departing Yanks. 

It was here that we learnt of the tragedy of the old Bibhoibeqw 
Bernheim. This was a small library which had contained many 
rare old books. It was founded during the 1914-18 war, and 
then, during the Pacific War, a violent and impetuous American 
colonel had stormed into it one day and had ordered the library 
to be dumped—unceremoniously and at oncel—to make way 
for a new H.Q. The French were not told until it was too late 
and the damage done was immense. They did manage to recover 
some of the volumes, but a great many books, absolutely irre¬ 
placeable, were lost for ever. 

The library in the camp, though a gift to the Institute, could 
hardly be said in any way to compensate for the BMiotUque 
Bernheim, but it certainly gave Rita and me immense pleasure. 

The commandant, for some reason, had started to reclassify 
the books under French headings, and had produced some rather 
startling classifications. Rita and I collapsed with joy when 
we found he had placed the works of Messrs. James Thurber, 
Robert Benchley and Charles Addams under the heading Pour 
les Enfants. The drawings did it, I suppose. 

There was no electricity in the library, and it was necessary 
to take a torch if you wanted to read the titles on the lower 
shelves. I forgot my torch one day, and was peering round with 
the aid of a lighted match when I heard an ominous rustling 
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sound above my head. I looked up and nearly dropped dead—a 
festoon of cobwebs by a ventilator had caught on fire and the 
flames were busily licking round a pile of sheet music on one 
of the top shelves! 

I managed to beat out the flames with the remainder of the 
sheet music and scuttled away as quickly as I could. When I 
told Rita she just shrugged her shoulders and remarked gloomily 
that she and I would be the only losers, if I had burnt the building 
to the ground. 

But despite these little upsets, life in the Institute was peaceful 
enough. 

Joseph worked in his darkroom all day, cooler than anyone 
else in the whole Institute as his laboratory was air-cooled with 
a huge fan system roaring continuously. 

I spent my day in various pursuits. One was making drawings 
of fish for the head of the Biology Section. 

He would arrive at the door with a thoroughly smelly fish 
which he had just pulled out of formaldehyde, and ask me to 
make a scientific drawing of it. 

I would settle down in one of the deserted offices with the 
fish before me and set about the long and tedious task of drawing 
to scale. 

The hot tropic sun beating down on the roof above, did 
not improve either the fish’s effluvium or my temper. I many 
times wished for an old-fashioned clothes-peg to place on my 
long-suffering nose, when the rich aroma of formaldehyde and 
a very dead fish hung suffocatingly in the heavy afternoon air. 




CHAPTER XV 


The rights and wrongs of the disagreement in the camp, we 
never discovered. The biologists maintained that the geologists 
were communists, and the geologists were convinced that the 
other department harboured a den of Fascists. Some of this 
arose, no doubt, from the political crisis in New Caledonia which 
developed at the time of the fall of France, and which produced 
great personal bitterness and acrimony throughout professional 
circles. The pro-Vichy Governor of the island was forcibly 
removed from power by the Resident Commissioner of the New 
Flebrides, and the Free French regime was established. Straight 
after this, the Americans arrived and took control of the island. 
It was a time of emergency, and urgent measures had to be 
taken. They high-pressured the weakly-controlled, newly-born 
administration into a smoothly-running organization—on the 
surface. But underneath, the old hatreds and political differences 
were still simmering viciously. 

As for the cross-accusations in the camp—we could find no 
truth on either side. We found ourselves in a quandary, since 
the head of the geologists was extremely kind to us, and yet, as 
guests of the opposing team, we were in duty-bound to have no 
communication with the soi-disatit communists. 

Finally the geology chief and his attractive wife asked us to 
dinner in their house one evening. They explained that it would 
be simpler if we came to see them privately and after dark, for 
should we all dine together in the mess, this could wellnigh 
start a civil war. 

Raging at the idiocy of the situation, we agreed to shelter 
under the cover of darkness, and consequently, feeling rather 
like naughty schoolboys out on a midnight jape, we stepped off 
our veranda and rather stealthily approached our hosts’ house, 
which was about fifty yards away in the midst of the palm 
grove. 

“I’m so angry that I forgot to bring my domino and a wide- 
brimmed black hat,” I confided to Jo as we slunk through the 
trees. 
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We saw the head biologist whizz past in his jeep a few yards 
from, us, and I resisted a childish desire to thumb my nose and 
chant: “We’re having dinner with the geologists—Ya!” 

On the way over, we devised what we thought was a clever 
plan. 

We decided that we would find out once and for all about 
the communist accusation. So we planned our conversation, 
which was to be radical in the extreme, to lead the ‘communists’ 
on. Because, we knew from experience that a communist cannot 
resist plunging into a conversation when he realizes that it is 
taking a turn in his political direction. 

So we pattered up on to the veranda and were ushered into 
the tiny living-room, which was tastefully hung with printed 
curtains, and good modern reproductions of French paintings. 

We sat down to a good aperitif y and then to a beautifully 
served simple meal. 

At a wink from Jo, I started off on our pre-arranged con¬ 
versation. I was so wrapped up in my impersonation of a parlour 
pink that it was some time before I noticed the look on our hosts’ 
faces. 

Never have I seen such an expression of frozen disapproval 
in my life. They looked as though they had taken at least twenty 
vipers to their bosoms. I stopped in mid-sentence, and hastened 
to explain that we had been told that they were communists 
and so we had tried, very rudely, to find out for ourselves if 
they were. 

It took some time before they were mollified, and then they 
burst into a torrent of rage about their accusers. Apparently 
they had never heard the accusation before and they were 
absolutely infuriated. 

The evening finished pleasantly enough, once the tirade 
against the coni Hons of the Biology Section was finished, and it 
was particularly memorable to me due to our host telling the 
story of The Courtesan’s Necklace. 

The courtesan appeared at court one day, wearing a magni¬ 
ficent necklet of pearls. During dinner, as she laughed and 
flirted with the gallants, the clasp of the necklace came undone, 
and the necklace slid down under the decollete line of her 
gown. 
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“Ah, madame,” said an aged gallant, “your necklace is 
returning to its source.” 

Well, after that night, we could never be persuaded that the 
soi-dtsant communistes, were anything but soi-disant. But, however, 
the biologists attacked us with such ferocity every time we were 
seen speaking to them, that finally we had to explain, rather 
shamefacedly, that we would have to abide by the rules, since 
we were technically guests of the biologists. 

I don’t know whether the two things had any connection, 
but shortly after there was a terrible uproar in the camp one 
morning, and we discovered that someone had painted a large 
black swastika on the door of the bungalow inhabited by the 
director of the Biology Section. I detected the faintest trace of a 
smile round the lips of the Geology chief when we went up to 
the mess for lunch, but whether it was simple pleasure, or 
duplicity, I could never discover. 

The Biology director was a hawk-faced Frenchman, of about 
fifty years of age. 

He had been an amateur scientist of great wealth in Mada¬ 
gascar where he has some coffee plantations. He had installed 
at his own expense an elaborate scientific station for studying 
marine life, and had persuaded a large French scientific institute 
to allow him to work under their atgis. 

Just after the war he had gone back to France, where he 
suggested to the scientific body that he should, again at his own 
expense, set up a much more elaborate station on New Caledonia, 
which he understood to be an icthyologist’s dream. This time, 
however, he wanted official status, and, finally, the French 
scientific body assented. 

Then disaster fell. A tornado of unprecedented violence 
struck the doctor’s plantations and he was wiped out financially 
in a single night. 

However, he went to the Institute and explained matters. 
The worthy gentlemen had assented to his official status when he 
was paying for the establishment of the scientific station-—so 
how could they back out now? 

The good doctor went to New Caledonia, and managed to 
have the entire Naval Hospital at Anse Vata made over to the 
Institute as a gift, when the Americans departed. 
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He then installed himself and his beautiful wife, Ilse, in the 
house that formerly belonged to Admiral Halsey, and set about 
collecting butterflies. 

He was carrying out some rather intricate experiments which 
consisted of putting cocoons into the Admiral’s refrigerator for 
varying periods and then hatching them. His theory was that 
the resultant butterflies were the same as the butterflies in the 
Ice Age, but he had no proof. Anyway, life went on very 
pleasantly for him in his lovely house at the edge of the beach. 

I will never forget the day when Jo, helping Dick, the 
engineer in the workshop, spilt acid over his legs. 

Dick immediately threw a bucket of water over his legs 
and then made him stand in another pail of water. Despite the 
fact that no ill appeared except for a slight reddening of the skin, 
they decided to whip off in search of a soothing unguent from 
the doctor. 

When they arrived at the laboratory door and explained 
matters to the doctor he pushed past them and raced over to 
the house. Dick and Jo waited for a quarter of an hour, and when 
he didn’t return, they came back to our house and had a drink 
instead. 

An hour or so after, the worthy doctor came galloping over 
to the house. “I have been studying my book of Contra-Poisons,” 
he announced, “and it said that what you have done was exactly 
the right thing.” 

A handy man to have in an emergency, the doctor. 

One day, the lovely Ilse and the wife of one of the other 
scientists, decided to clear out one of the offices, which had 
formerly been a dispensary. 

The scientist’s wife had brought along with her her two- 
year-old baby girl whom they sat on the floor and gave as a toy 
a couple of the bottles off the shelf. 

I came over to speak to Ilse, and saw the little tot happily 
emptying the contents of the bottle, and then lift one of the 
tablets to her mouth. 

I rushed at her, picked her up, and forcibly removed the 
tablet from her outraged and bawling mouth. 

Her mother snatched the babe from me, and treated me to a 
torrent of abuse until I could make her understand that the 
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name on the label meant that these were no sweetmeats fit for a 

child. 

On the label in large letters was the word ‘Strychnine 5 . 

Right up until the time we left, the doctor was still hounding 
the geologists on the subject of communism, but utterly failed 
to see that there were some communists in the camp, who 
represented, I believe, a real danger to the French colony. 

These were the Tonkinese servants in the mess who, like 
most of their compatriots on the island, had been brought over 
before the war as indented labour, and now that indenture was 
past, were working as free labour on the island. 

We had, of course, encountered the communist outlook 
among these people in the hotel in Noumda, where we had 
suffered the 4.30 a.m. broadcasts from Indo-China. 

Then, one of the hotel boys, Lee, later came out to work 
for Pierre and Rosita when they got their house in the camp. 

Lee was a clean, soft-footed, gently-spoken Tonkinese, who 
had one disadvantage-—he could not understand French, and 
had to be addressed in pidgin, or petit-nlgre , which did not come 
easily to Rosita or myself. It was always exasperating to finish 
an order to Lee in French, and to see him grin sheepishly, and 
say, “Mot pas comprendre.” 

Lee was a treasure, however, and Rosita and Pierre thought 
they were indeed fortunate until, one day, Rosita came into the 
house, walking quietly in her sand-shoes, and came to an amazed 
halt at the door of Pierre’s room. 

There, standing in front of Pierre’s desk, with his chin on 
his hands, leaning his elbows on the desk, was Lee. He had a 
pile of Pierre’s private correspondence in front of him, mostly 
letters from friends of his in Paris commenting on the political 
situation, and these he was reading speedily, and setting each page 
aside quickly as he read it. 

Rosita sprang into the room and snatched the letters away 
from him, and poured abuse in rich, rolling, Parisian French. 

Lee stood back insolently and waited until she paused for 
breath, 

“Moi pas comprendre ,” said Lee, and turned on his heel and 
walked out of the room. 

Despite this, when next I saw Lee, he had a job in one of the 
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other houses in the compound, and his new master’s answer to 
my amazed query was: “If he works well, what does it matter if 
he is a communist?” 

Another time Rosita and I were sitting in the bar up at the 
mess, a httle outside the circle of talk, which was mainly relating 
to news from Madagascar of the communist riots there. 

At the back of the bar was a staircase leading to the next 
floor, which was the sleeping quarters of the Tonkinese chef and 
the waiters. 

I was listening to the explosive stories of communist atrocities 
being related by the doctor, who had received mail from 
Madagascar that afternoon, when I became aware that Rosita 
was nudging me. 

I turned my head and she gestured with her eyes towards 
the stairs. 

There in the shadow of the stair stood the chef and the head 
mess-boy, leaning against the wall and listening intently. Neither 
of them could understand French in the course of their daily 
duties, but they were nodding their heads, and whispering to 
each other as each point came up in the doctor’s discourse. 

I looked at Rosita and raised my eyebrows. She turned her 
mouth down and shrugged, and then said to me in a low ironic 
voice, “But if they do their work well, what can it matter if they 
are communists?” 

So we left it at that, except that we stared at them all the time. 
When he caught my eye, the chef returned my stare coolly for 
a moment, then leisurely looked over to the doctor again, and 
calmly continued his eavesdropping. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


I had been in town shopping one day, and had repaired to the 
bar of the hotel to wait for Jo, who had promised to meet me 
there. 

It was a sleepy, tropic, winter afternoon, with a mild sun 
dusting the roadway, and a soft wind rattling the leaves of the 
palms in the square. 

I walked over to the far corner of the bar to my favourite 
seat under the window which looked over a side-street. I parti¬ 
cularly liked this seat, because the c hi ldren of the Tonkinese 
staff played around on the foot-path under the window and 
I never got tired of watching them. 

They were a shining golden colour, with great fathomless 
black eyes, and their hair was cut straight across their foreheads. 
Mostly they wore little white tunic coats and narrow trousers, 
and they played endlessly to the accompaniment of their own 
light laughter. 

The road sloped up beside the hotel, and this particular 
afternoon three of the children had discovered this to be of an 
immense advantage. 

They had ranged themselves at the window in a row, begin¬ 
ning with the tallest, a girl of about six, then a slightly smaller 
boy, and then another tiny girl, who couldn’t have been more 
than eighteen months. Standing on the slope of the foot-path, 
they had discovered that, in this way, each could rest his or her 
chin on the sill, and from that vantage point, they could survey 
the bar and its occupants in perfect comfort. Their three golden 
faces seemed suspended in the air, and they only needed small 
wings at each side of their heads, to be a perfect reproduction 
of a Renaissance painting of cherubim. 

I tried talking to these disembodied Oriental cherub-masks, 
but their only answer was to widen their eyes till it seemed 
there was no face left, only those great enquiring dark eyes. 
Gradually, their faces resumed the blank look of a Chinese idol, 
and their gaze would slide past me to the other strange curiosities 
in the bar. 
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Jo was, of course, late, so I called to Denise, the barmaid, 
to bring me a drink of fresh lemon juice. She came over to the 
table, and stood there a while, telling me that she had never 
made so many limonades as she had that day. 

“It’s not a particularly hot day—so why should they all 
want lemon drinks ?” I asked. 

“It is because of the motto the patronne had painted on the 
wall last night,” explained Denise. “She saw it in a bar in Paris, 
and thought it would be very gay here. But it was a terrible 
mistake.” 

I looked over to the bar, and noticed that there had been 
painted above the shelves the following words: 

“ L’Alcool tus lentement. 

On s’en f ... e 
—On n’est pas pres si .” 

This, roughly translated, means: “Alcohol kills you slowly. 
We don’t give a damn. We’re not in a hurry.” 

However, this subtle Parisian cynicism was completely 
wasted on the Noumcian patrons of the bar. They read the legend 
slowly, with their eyes darkening with fear. They wiped their 
foreheads nervously—and ordered lemonade, which they drank 
quickly and scurried from the bar. 

There had been such an alarming drop in the bar takings 
that day, Denise told me, that la patronne had ordered that the 
legend be painted out that evening, lest any more of her customers 
should be led in the way of temperance. 

I was still chuckling over this, when Joseph arrived in the 
bat, carrying a most impressive-looking small cardboard box. 

He was at this stage denying that my dengue fever was 
anything more than sheer laziness, and he flourished the box 
triumphantly under my nose. 

“This will cure that damned exhaustion of yours,” he 
announced. “It’s a very special vitamin tonic.” 

Then he turned to the bar and shouted to Denise. “A glass 
of water, vite> s’il vous plait” 

Denise nearly fell over, and glanced nervously over her 
shoulder at the words inscribed there. 
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“Vientablement, you want the water?” she asked in a depressed 
voice. 

“Yes, yes!” said Jo, and then turned to me and asked, 
“what the hell’s up with Denise today?” 

I told him about the writing on the wall, and we were both 
hooting with mirth when Denise brought the glass of water over 
to us. 

“Don’t worry,” said Jo comfortingly, “I only want the 
water for Madame’s medicine. I, myself, will have a pernod.” 

Wreathed in relieved smiles, Denise sped back to the bar. 

“Now, I’ll show you how this tonic works,” announced Jo, 
and he opened the box. Inside in a neat row were twelve little 
phials, pointed at both ends, and filled with brownish liquid. 

“Stiff with vitamins, these are,” he said. “You put the 
contents of one of these thingamies in a glass of water, drink 
it—and you’ll be springing about like a grasshopper.” 

With great pride he then carefully held the phial over my 
glass, snapped off the lower end. Nothing happened—the liquid 
remained suspended in the phial. 

“Ingenious, that,” he remarked. “You’ve got to break the 
top half before it will run out.” 

If you want to find out how ingenious it was—try holding 
a fat little glass phial steadily over a glass while you snap off 
the top. Jo managed it eventually, but not before he had passed 
some illuminating remarks on the ingenuity of the gentleman 
who manufactured my medicine. 

I picked up the glass which was filled now with a rather 
nauseating fluid the colour of burnt sienna. 

“SantS I” I toasted bravely and took a gulp. I choked and 
slammed the glass down. 

“This,” I said, with the ready tears of dengue weakness 
springing to my eyes, “is going too far. If I’m going to drink 
Bovril, I’ll drink it hot out of a mug—not dripped out of a 
nasty little phial into a glass of tepid water.” 

“What do you mean—-it’s Bovril?” roared Jo. “Here—give 
me that glass.” But he was much too smart to drink it—he just 
passed it delicately under his nostrils. 

He slapped the glass down on the table. 

“Nevertheless as that glass of Bovril has cost me over two 
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shillings the box cost twenty-five shillings—you can jolly well 
drink it.” 

We launched into a vehement squabble over whether I 
should or should not avail myself of the vitamin content of the 
disgusting potion, when fortunately a diversion was created 
when in lounged three Tahitians in the uniform of French 
sailors, complete with the white shorts, blue jacket, and red- 
striped sweater, and the red pom-pommed beret of la Marine 
Fratifaise. 

To this already Oscar Hammerstein appearance, they had 
added the final touch by each wearing a frangipani blossom 
behind their right ear. 

They climbed on to the high stools in front of the bar and 
proceeded to tease the barmaid in light, laughing voices. One 
had a guitar and they soon began singing. 

I was utterly fascinated, and more so when they caught sight 
of Jo and they greeted him as a long lost friend. He brought 
them over and introduced them to me and told me they were 
his Tahitian companions on his fateful trip with the French 
navy. 

They piled giggling into die seat next to us, and talking 
a garbled mixture of French, American, and Tahitian. 

Gustave was tall and dark and looked like a South American 
dancer; Raymond was wiry and small with blond hair and blue 
eyes, while Christian was very dark with a completely Polynesian 
cast of feature. 

They had not been sitting down for more than a few minutes 
when they started singing again. I could see Joseph’s eyes 
brimming with laughter as they began several American songs. 
I didn’t have to wait long to know why—-the Americans had 
taught them various versions of ‘Rum and Coca Cola’ and ‘Pistol 
Packin’ Momma’ which are not usually sung in mixed company. 
They had no idea of the meaning of the words, and were singing 
in their sweet Polynesian voices the most incredible vulgarities 
of the Western world. I was pleased when they soon swung 
into ‘Wahine Tahiti’, ‘Manou-e’, and other of their own native 
songs. 

Periodically they would leap from their seats and start 
dancing while the others sang and clapped an accompaniment. 
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Gustave and Raymond were the star turn, and would gather an 
audience from the bar patrons as soon as they started. 

Their favourite drink was a thimbleful of liqueur in a tumbler 
full of water, and, plied with this concoction, they sang for us 
until the bar closed. 

They were to become some of our dearest friends on the 
island, and when Jo was sick, came every night to sing to him 
and cheer him up. I would open the door of the bungalow and 
in they would pour like a litter of cocker spaniels. They would 
frisk round the tiny house falling over one another’s feet, until 
the excitement died down a little. Then they would range 
themselves on the floor round Jo’s bed, and start their lovely 
haunting songs, each singing in wonderful harmony with the 
guitar accompaniment throbbing under their clear voices. 

One night, when Jo was better, we decided to have a great 
party to celebrate his recovery. 

Gustave, who was a very good cook, came panting up to me 
in the street one day, suffocated with excitement. He was going 
to make a real Tahitian dish for the party-—of raw fish. , . . 

I went a little green, but, not wanting to hurt his feelings, 
pretended enthusiasm. He went off singing happily to prepare 
his feast. 

I talked it over with Joseph, who also went green, and so we 
practised a little deception. I prepared a New Orleans jambalaya 
and rice which I thought the French and ourselves could eat, 
and as Gustave was bringing Raymond and about ten other 
Tahitians I thought they could eat their own dish, after Jo and 
I had bravely sampled it for good manners’ sake. 

The party night arrived and we had it arranged in one of the 
big deserted recreation halls in the camp. 

Gustave and Raymond, followed by a pack of giggling 
friends, came in bearing two enormous dishes of the fish. They 
placed the dishes on the big centre-table beside the steaming 
jambalaya , and the party began. 

Everyone politely went up and helped themselves gingerly 
to the fish, took a spoonful of rice and trotted off. At the first 
mouthful the doubt disappeared, and huge grins of appreciation 
took its place. 

The Europeans just made a concerted dive for Gustave’s 
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bowl of fish and never touched my elegant New Orleans dish. 
However, that was gobbled up by the Tahitians, who were bored 
with their old fish, anyway! 

I later made Gustave give me the recipe, and here it is : 

Skin and bone your fish and break it into tiny pieces. Put 
it in a bowl with chopped onions, coarse ground pepper and 
salt, and cover with lemon juice. Leave it to stand for six hours. 
Pick out the onion, squeeze the fish to remove all the lemon 
juice and place in a serving bowl. Put in fresh onions, chopped 
capsicum and cucumber, and cover with coconut milk. Place 
on ice until thoroughly chilled, and then get in before your 
guests scrape the bowl. 

The party was a huge success, with Gustave and Raymond 
changing into their silky grass skirts and garlands of shells, 
and dancing until all hours of the morning. We all sang and 
clapped for them and even got up and danced too. 

The Tahitians have the gift of gaiety, and a party with them 
is always a success. They are good-natured and sensitive, and 
slide imperceptibly from mood to mood to suit the party’s 
requirements in song. 

I decided that I must learn Tahitian, so Gustave and Raymond 
elected to teach me. As they spoke little English, and the Tahitian 
words were translated for me into French, my ‘lessons’ were 
hilarious indeed. 

I must admit I learned very little, but we had enormous fun, 
with Jo kibitzing on the outskirts. The first words I learned were 
Horo met ta ava ava, which is, “Please give me a cigarette”, and 
Jo said it was so typical of my character that he refused to listen 
further. 

Despite the fact that Gus and Raymond looked very little 
like Polynesians, they were extremely proud of their Tahitian 
nationality and corrected anyone who said they were 
French. 

I remember gentle Raymond completely losing his temper 
one night with a drunken American sailor, who referred 
slightingly to him as a “Frog”, 

“Me not Frog, me Tahitian,” shouted Raymond, climbing 
round the table to get at the astonished American who had no 
idea what he had said. Joseph had to gather the excited Raymond 
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up under one arm like a refractory child before peace was 
restored. 

They were terribly anxious for Jo and me to come to Tahiti. 
Raymond’s mother had various houses which she let to tourists, 
but we were to come there as guests of the family, and many 
were the plans for great feasts and sing-songs that were to be 
held for us. 

We toyed with the idea for a long time, when we heard that 
a French airline was to run from Noumea to Papeete, but after 
watching the assembly of the planes by Javanese workmen on 
the Nickel dock, we thought perhaps that our Tahitian holiday 
would have to remain in the misty future for a while. 

The final dissuader was when we discovered that the Javanese 
had assembled the planes from their crates inside a huge shed on 
the dock. They got the wings on and then discovered that the 
doors were by no means wide enough to take the plane out. 

Ever resourceful, the Javanese then cut horizontal slots on 
each side of the door just big enough to take the wings, and then 
slid the planes out that way. Ingenious enough, we thought, but 
it gave us butterflies in the stomach to think of other ingenious 
thoughts they may have had about the assembly of the machine, 
so we refrained from booking our passages to Tahiti. 

But most typical of the Tahitians was Raymond’s reply 
to me, when we had been discussing the possibility of our trip 
to Tahiti. “Even if we could get there, Raymond,” I said, “we 
would have to live, and you know we haven’t very much money.” 

“That doesn’t matter—you can live in Tahiti for nothing— 
you just pick the fruit off the trees, the melons off the ground, 
and then every day we go fishing, so you don’t have to worry 
about food. Then, as I have told you, there is my mother’s 
house where you could live for nothing,” said Raymond, 
patiently explaining. 

“But, Raymond,” I said, “you have told me that rich 
Americans live in your mother’s bungalow. You couldn’t turn 
them out for us.” 

“And why not?” asked Raymond in astonishment. “They only 
give us money.” 



CHAPTER XVII 


I, it must be told, have no head fot figures. My struggles with 
the multiplication table have reduced my practically-minded 
friends to the gibbering stage, and my inability to cope with the 
systems of weights and measures has led me into many disastrous 
mistakes. Today if anyone asks me how many pounds to the 
ounce, I am as likely as not blithely to say “Sixteen”. 

So, it is not to be wondered at that I never succeeded in 
translating my somewhat shadowy knowledge of English weights 
into the exact metric system adopted by the French. 

We ran out of coffee one day, and I was elected to go into 
town to buy some more, and also, since the Saigon cuisine at 
the mess was weighing heavily on our digestive systems, I 
wanted to get something that I could cook on the electric 
hot-plate in the kitchen-cum-dining-room of the bungalow. 

In our beach-combing hfc , nvih ‘all found’ by the Institute, 
money hardly entered into the picture, and so the necessity 
for finding a few hundred francs for my shopping expedition 
meant turning out pockets, drawers, and pigeon-holes to unearth 
sufficient numbers of the raggedy scraps of paper (feuilles de 
choux —‘cabbage leaves’ as they were known to the cynical 
French) which passed as notes on the island. There was no 
coinage, only these infernal notes for sums ranging upwards 
of a penny. 

“Get two pounds of coffee, some bread and some meat,” 
ordered Joseph, as I went down the path towards the bus stop. 
“And for God’s sake, try and get something eatable,” 

All the way in the bus, I was repeating: “Two pounds of 
coffee, some bread and some MEATI” in a nice swing rhythm, 
and as we rattled over the rough road, and I was flung alterna¬ 
tively up against an old Kanaka woman in a mauve mother 
hubbard on one side, and a sour-faced French colonial in a 
white alpaca suit on the other, it seemed to me that the wheezing 
bus engine was keeping time with my little ditty. 

However, when I made my way to the ^tablissenienis Baliunde, 
which was the big department store in Noumea, I suddenly 
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remembered about the metric system, and that I would have to 
ask for kilos of coffee—not pounds. Now then—how many 
kilos were there to a pound? Two, of course, I said happily 
to myself, and marched into the shop and asked for four kilos 
of coffee. 

I wandered off while they were grinding it, to gaze rather 
longingly at nylon stockings for £z the pair. I consoled myself 
that as I went around bare-legged all the time I didn’t need 
them (never a very convincing argument to a woman in a money¬ 
spending mood). I then bought a native-made straw sun-hat 
(which I did need, and felt unbearably virtuous in consequence) 
and came back to collect my coffee. 

A huge package and an alarming bill awaited me. I started 
to protest—and then blushed. My ignorance of the metric 
system had resulted in the unpleasant consequence that I was 
saddled with eight pounds of coffee, and a sun-hat—but minus 
money for the bread or meat. 

I explained what I had done to the assistant, and asked him 
to take back the unwanted six pounds of coffee. But no—it had 
been especially ground for Madame and could not be taken 
back under any circumstances. After a fruitless argument that 
eventually involved half the customers in the store, and nearly 
all the assistants, I staggered out into the sunshine, wearing my 
straw hat pulled down over a crimson face, and clutching a bulky 
brown paper sack of coffee. 

It was thus burdened, that I came across Gustave and 
Raymond, who dissolved into such happy laughter at the 
deliciousness of the joke, that I quite forgot my chagrin, and 
ate a disgustingly sickly green water-ice that they bought for 
me with gay insouciance , 

I can only say that it must have been the fatalism that over¬ 
takes one in an environment such as this was, that prevented me 
from either going to the bank, or suggesting to the butcher that 
I tick up the meat. But in my simple, uncomplicated state, I 
just worked it out that I didn’t have enough money to buy the 
meat— ergo, no meat. 

Fortunately, I did have ten francs for the bus, and Gustave 
and Raymond handed me up into the contraption with much 
giggling, and heaved the coffee up into my lap with groans and 
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grunts worthy of Atlas lifting the world on his shoulders. 
The story of my mixing up the weights and measures was, of 
course, related to the occupants of the bus who either shrieked 
with mad laughter, or groaned in commiseration, according to 
their mood. 

I was, then, reasonably light-hearted, if heavy-laden, when 
I returned to the bungalow. I was not allowed to remain in 
this gay feckless mood for long, once I had related the story 
to Jo. 

He was livid, and asked me, civilly enough, why I didn’t 
go to the bank, and why I did not ask the butcher to give me 
credit for the meat. I tried to explain the over-simplification my 
mind had undergone during this carefree time in the tropics, 
but that only sent him into further paroxysms. 

“You sound like a ruddy Tahitian to mel” he shouted 
nastily. 

“You may think you’re insulting me,” I said grandly, “but 
I happen to take that as a compliment.” 

I stalked off into the kitchen and brewed some coffee, hoping 
in that way to mollify my spouse’s just anger. I brought the 
coffee in to Jo and gave him a large mug of it. He took one 
sip and hurled the mug savagely at the screen door. 

“On top of everything,” he bellowed, “you’ve bought eight 
pounds of BURNT coffee. That stuff tastes like liquid charcoal.” 

I gave him a cold look and delicately sipped my own coffee— 
and set the cup down quickly. In my rage in the kitchen I had 
been too preoccupied to smell the coffee, hut there was no 
doubt about it—they had burnt the beans to a cinder. 

“No wonder they wouldn’t take it back, you idiot,” said Jo. 
“I guess they got rid of the whole batch of burnt beans on you.” 

There was nothing else to do—I had to sit there meekly 
and submit to a tirade from his Lordship, who so rarely had 
such a clear-cut justification for an outburst that he made the 
best of this one. 

I was immeasurably grateful when I heard a step on the 
veranda and the deep tones of Tony, the U.S. commander of the 
salvage unit on the island. 

“Hi, there 1 ” said he affably, “what’s cooking?” 

Tony could have had, of course, no inkling that his use 
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of a very hackneyed American expression would have been so 
unfortunate. 

“What’s cooking, indeed?” roared Jo. “Nothing’s cooking, 
that’s what. And you can ask her”—designating me with a 
disgusted sweep of his arm—“to explain why nothing is 
cooking.” 

I explained the situation to Tony, while Jo rumbled like 
Etna in the background. 

Tony slapped his knees in uproarious mirth, which set Jo 
off again in a series of Volcanic explosions. 

“Come on, kids,” he said calmly. “There’s nothing wrong 
with you that a good steak won’t fix.” 

He bundled us into his' shining and luxurious limousine— 
formerly Admiral ‘Bull’ Halsey’s chariot—and swept us back 
through Noumea and over on to the Nickel Docks, where his 
LST was moored. 

We went up the companion-way and into Tony’s cabin in 
the gun-turret. The guns had been taken down, and Tony’s 
cabin was built up in their place. The turret was divided into 
three segments—a living cabin, a sleeping cabin, and a bath¬ 
room. Huge windows in the living-quarters gave us a view of 
Noumea harbour, coloured Schiaparelli pink in the sunset, 
with the purple hills like cardboard silhouettes against the 
burning sky. 

We were introduced to Mike, Tony’s dog, a wistful hound, 
who was moping at the moment, because, like all sailors, he 
wanted to explore this new port, and Tony, fearing for his 
health, had kept him strictly on board. 

Mike remained sulkily under the bed, heaving gusty sighs, 
while Tony produced quite the largest and juiciest steaks I have 
ever seen from his refrigerator and set them to cook on an 
array of hot-plates. 

“Straight from Pearl Harbour, this is I” he said, as he slapped 
one of the steaks over to brown on the other side. 

We fell on to the steaks like ravenous wolves, and it was 
quite some time before we remembered courteously to offer Mike 
a titbit or two from our plates. He, however, was sulking, and 
turned his worried face to the wall, and sighed deeply. 

This was the first of many evenings we were to spend with 
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Tony in the gun-turret, and the ‘Straight-From-Pearl-Harbour’ 
steaks were the order of the day. 

Our peaceful enjoyment of these evenings were some tim es 
interrupted when Tony discovered that Mike had slipped away. 

The whole ship was turned out to go after Mike, and Tony 
would set off wildly in his jeep on a chase through the back 
streets of Noumea after Mike and his doxies. 

“I don’t want him getting any of those damned diseases/’ 
Tony would yell, scooping Mike up and throwing him in the 
back of the jeep and driving at break-neck pace back to the 
ship. 

Mike was not a true Alsatian. He had a worried, wrinkled 
brow like a bloodhound, and his expression of misery when 
Tony plucked him from the flesh-pots was heartrending. Tony 
then would become remorseful and try and chase Mike’s blues 
by giving him great plates of meat, but Mike only turned his 
worried face to the wall under the bunk, heaving deep sighs 
of misery for the rest of the evening. 

Tony it was who told us the thoroughly gruesome story of 
the refrigerator which rather put us off our dinner that particular 
night. 

It appeared that in one American ship in the tropics, one 
of the crew died on board. Rather than bury the man at sea, 
the captain decided to bring the body back to Pearl Harbour. 

Not having an embalming kit on board the only feasible 
thing to do with the man was to put him in the huge refrigerating 
chamber of the ship. So, not making it too public, they duly 
propped the man up in his coffin in a dark corner of the 
refrigerating chamber and set off for Pearl. 

One of the negro cooks went into the refrigerator to cut off 
the day’s meat ration, and when he shifted one of the carcasses 
he came upon the body propped in the corner. 

He immediately fainted dead away with fright, and it wasn’t 
until he was missed half an hour later that they came in search 
of him, and picked up his body, frozen, stiff as a board, and 
carried him out on deck to thaw off. 

“Waal,” drawled Tony, “we never could get that smoke to 
go in the refrigerator again, but we got the corpse home in 
good shape, and buried him at Pearl.” 
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Tony’s story of the dead man in the refrigerator was capped 
instantly by Belle, one of the Australian women who were 
present at the dinner-party. She told us how one time she was 
travelling by Matson Line between San Francisco and Honolulu, 
in the off season. 

The ship had few passengers, and the first evening out, when 
she went into the bar, she found it was deserted except for one 
rather dowdily dressed woman, who was sitting at the far end 
of the bar. 

Belle ordered herself a drink, and sat down on a high stool. 
She looked over at the other woman, and discovered two things 
—the strange rather prim-looking woman was exceedingly 
drunk, and, moreover, she was crying. Belle, ever of the kind 
heart, slid off her stool, and walked round the bar. 

“Is anything the matter?” she enquired, and after a while 
the woman began to tell her the story. 

“You see, dear,” she said with a strong Mid-Western accent, 
“Hiram, that is my husband—well, Hiram and I had always 
wanted to go to Honolulu. Well, Hiram and I, we just saved 
and saved, and he always promised me that when he retired, he 
and I would go on a long holiday to Honolulu. 

“Well, Hiram was doo to retire this year, and we’d booked 
our reservations and all, then Hiram, poor Hiram——•” Here, 
she choked over her brandy. “Well, Hiram just took sick and 
died. Here I was, with no Hiram, and the tickets all booked. So, 
anyway, I decided to go, just as we had planned, but it’s so 

miserable-” And here she let her head roll on the bar while 

she sobbed loudly. 

Belle, by this time, was a little worried, and the barman was 
regarding her balefully, so she decided to get the relict of Hiram 
back to her cabin. 

This, surprisingly, Hiram’s widow decided to do, so with 
arms interlocked they staggered down the corridor, Belle making 
heavy weather of guiding her companion’s rolling gait. 

Arrived in the cabin, Hiram’s widow burst into floods of 
tears. 

“There’s Hiram,” she said, pointing to a table by the bed 
“You see, I brought him with me.” 

Belle looked and saw a large hand-coloured portrait of a 
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thoroughly ordinary American—gabardine suit, horn-r imm ed 
glasses and all the trappings of the small business man. 

“He looks charming,” said Belle, making a supreme effort 
to say the right thing. 

“Yes, you see, I had to bring him with me,” said the bereaved, 
collapsing in tears on the bunk. She reiterated that Hiram was 
really there, in the room with them, until it made Belle nervous, 
and she decided that not only did she have a drunk on her 
hands, but a madwoman to boot. 

To calm her nerves, she looked round for a cigarette, and 
seeing an ornamental box on the table in front of Hiram's 
picture, she opened it hoping to find a cigarette. 

Just then there was a gust of wind through the open port¬ 
hole, and from the box issued a cloud of soft grey dust, which 
flew into her eyes and hair. 

The widow sprang from the bed. 

“Oh, look, that’s Hiram—oh, Hiram’s gone!” and with a 
scream, she fainted. 

Then only did Belle realize that her eyes, nose, and mouth, 
not to mention her hair, were full of Hiram’s ashes, which the 
widow had placed in the ornamental box under his photograph. 

Belle went on, “I took off like a gazelle for the beauty 
parlour,” she said, “and believe me, they had to wash my hair 
three times before I was sure Hiram was out of it!” 

Tony had come up through the ranks, and his understanding 
of the various tricks of the enlisted man, endeared him to his 
crew. He would turn a blind eye to any harmless infringements 
of the law, and treated his men like a benevolent father. 

Tony adored picnics, and whenever he had leave, we used 
to pile into the luxurious car and set off, with the boot bulging 
with picnic baskets, and make for a quiet spot. Here we would 
unpack the lunch and settle down on army rugs and enjoy the 
lovely, calm, tropic winter days. 

Tony and Jo used to amuse themselves with Tony’s revolver, 
and they spent many futile hours trying to inveigle me into 
joining them. As my idea of shooting a revolver is to turn my 
head away as far as possible, close my eyes, and squeeze the 
trigger, my percentage of bull’s-eyes can never be anything 
startling, and, moreover, I hate it. 
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So I would roll even more luxuriously on my rug and send 
them off to take pot shots at beer cans they floated down the 
river, at which sport they entertained themselves mightily. 

Tony had a favourite place called Tiare, which he would 
insist on visiting after a picnic. This was a small hotel on the 
beach some thirty miles from Noumea with a heavenly location, 
and an even more curious cuisine than any other in New 
Caledonia. 

They would blandly serve you steaks with a high old aroma 
of billy goat, and nasty-looking Utile crabs we decided had died 
some time ago. Tony used to eat all tiffs with signs of greatest 
enjoyment, and rage at Jo and myself, who were busy slipping 
our dinner under the table to Mike, who ate everything with a 
magnificent disregard. 

However, it was a pretty place, and we forgave Tony for 
his insistence that we abuse our stomachs for his sake. 

Tony also had the use of a fabulous speed-boat, which had 
been Admiral Halsey’s barge, and in this we used to spm round 
the Harbour in Noumea, swinging in close to the Ik Non , the 
infamous convict settlement now used mainly as a quarantine 
station. 

We never went ashote, but admired the tall stone buildings, 
all convict made, from our luxurious craft. 

Tony, at one stage, was so mad about the craft that he 
wanted to take us all to the 11e des Pins, a beautiful island a day’s 
journey from Noumea. We had great difficulty in persuading 
him to keep her within the purlieus of the harbour, being sorry 
landlubbers ourselves, and not greatly aching for the tropic 
seas and an open boat. 

It was through Tony’s salvage unit that Jo became the 
proud possessor of about a dozen jungle-green slacks and shirts 
to match, all branded USN on the bottom and bosom. 

He used to wear these in conjunction with an Australian 
army command belt and black platform-soled baseball boots, 
and he looked wonderful beyond belief. 

The ‘U.S.N.’ brand on the clothes completely bamboozled 
the shopkeepers of Noumea, who were accustomed to soaring 
the prices whenever an American hove in view. 

They would see Joseph enter the shop in his U.S. jungle 
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greens and immediately the prices rose 200 per cent. Jo would 
then shout at them in a stream of profanity taught him by 
Pierre, and the prices would come tumbling down because they 
thought he must be French. Then they would find out he was 
Australian, and they were so completely confused by someone 
who dressed like an American, swore like a Paris gangster, and 
had Australian nationality, that they finished up selling him 
things at cost price. 

This asset of Jo’s became so marked that he eventually was 
put to doing the marketing for the mess at the Institute, because 
he got better prices than the French themselves. 

Tony liked nothing better than to go down town with Jo 
and listen to the latter’s ferocious bargaining. Having a quarter 
French blood himself, there is nothing that Jo really enjoys 
quite so much as a good tussle over a sale. Tony would lean 
back in the cat with his eyes closed listening to the uproar in 
the shop, and murmur, “Go to it, Jo boy,” in ecstatic tones. 
After being gypped so many times himself because of his Ameri¬ 
can uniform, he got enormous satisfaction out of Jo’s successful 
bouts with the bewildered shopkeepers. 

One memorable evening, the three of us had a wonderful 
dinner at the Croix Du Sud. 

A pleasant Frenchman owned this restaurant, which was 
garishly painted in cream and orange, and boasted a Javanese 

Jazz Band of which the least said the better. 

However, with persuasion, you could induce Monsieur le 
patron to go into the kitchen and supervise his Tonkinese cook, 
and make the sauces himself, and then you would have a dinner. 

This particular night, we had a feast. Tony and I had ordered 
Crabc & I’Amirteaine and Joseph, Soupe it L'ognou. > 

Jo’s soup arrived first, in a huge bowl as big as a baby s 
bath, with great cheese croutons crusting the top. Then the 
little Tonkinese staggered up with our crab dish and Tony and 1 
nearly passed out. Six huge crabs swimming in succulent sauce 

rested daintily on a huge platter. 

Joseph was already up to his ears in soup, so Tony and 1 
started off. At first we picked daintily at the crabs with our forks, 
but found that was very unsatisfactory, so got to it with our 
hands, breaking off the claws and noisily sucking out the meat. 


J 
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Our faces became liberally spattered with the sauce, and after 
We’d each reduced three table napkins to sodden wrecks, M. k 
patron returned from the kitchen with two huge towels which he 
tied round our necks with a flourish and we went off again. 

Joseph got down to the bottom of his soup bowl, and Tony 
and I languidly sucked the last succulent claws in a dead heat. 

Then to our horror the dishes were swept away, and huge 
tournedos set down in front of us. Monsieur le patron hung over 
our shoulders in an agony of suspense, and we couldn’t bear to 
disappoint him so we set to again. The steaks were wonderful, 
and so was the garlic salad that followed, and so were the crtpes 
that followed that. . . . 

After we had had our coffee we looked at one another 
dreamily over the table and sank into a blissful silence. 

Then, dreamily we arose and plodded off to the car and drove 
home too full for words. 

When we left Tony at the ship we could only wave him a 
languid farewell, and he drifted off up the companion-way 
without a backward glance. 




chapter xviii 


Of all the strange and colourful figures that the tropic kaleido¬ 
scope threw in front of our eyes during our stay in the island 
—none was so impressive as M’sieu Nikki. 

No one who had ever met the famous M'sieu Nikki of New 
Caledonia could ever forget him. He was known the length and 
breadth of the South Seas, and it was his boast that letters 
addressed *Monsieur Nikki, La Pacifique ’, reached him without 
difficulty. 

He was a tall man for a Frenchman, heavily built, with a 
big head on thick shoulders. His tiny bright currant eyes 
twinkled above his broad cheeks, and a trim grey beard and 
a waxed moustache gave him the look of a comfortable French 
bourgeois. 

But M’sieu Nikki was far more than that. His little eyes 
would sparkle like agates as he told of his early exploits as a 
trader in the islands, sailing through the treacherous coral reefs 
in his schooner with its native crew, amassing for himself the 
enormous wealth which was a byword in the Pacific by the 
time I knew him. 

I had seen him several times in Australia, and had heard 
his booming laugh ringing across a crowded restaurant in Sydney, 
and I had asked his name from the head waiter. M’sieu Nikki 
was never lost in a crowd anywhere—always there would be 
someone asking who he was. 

I met him for the first time in New Caledonia, at a party 
at the American consulate. 

“But of course you know M’sieu Nikki—everyone knows 
M’sieu Nikki,” had been my host’s introduction, and M’sieu 
Nikki had bowed gravely. He accepted the deference of those 
around him as a king might—but he was a cynical wordly king, 
who paid not too much notice to the fulsomeness of his subjects. 
His eyes seemed to say, “Oh yes, they bow to me now—but I 

remember a time-” and you knew he was thinking of those 

wild days on the schooner, when M’sieu Nikki was not yet 

147 
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M’sieu Nikki, but only a laughing youngster with adventure in 
his heart. 

He bowed over my hand with the grace of an eighteenth- 
century gallant, and then led me to the edge of the balcony 
and began speaking in his flawless, almost accentless 
English. 

He spoke of his admiration for the British, and then led 
gently on to his admiration of British women, until imperceptibly 
I found myself receiving the kind of compliments no woman can 
resist—the kind of compliments a cultured Frenchman knows 
so well how to pay. 

They speak of your intelligence, your sensitivity, your wit- 
making no mention of the simpler physical attributes that a less 
subtle race would make the basis for their compliments. M’sieu 
Nikki made no mention of such things, but as he paid me soft 
compliments on my character and intelligence, his eyes held 
mine, and seemed to say, “You have all this” (here a most 
comprehensive glance that swept me from head to toe) “and yet 
Madame has a mind too.” 

I basked in it, as one always does, but I smiled amusedly, 
and immediately M’sieu Nikki caught the flavour of my smile, 
and stopped speaking, with his big head cocked on one side. 
He laughed his great echoing laugh, then took my hand again 
and kissed it. 

“So you are indeed intelligent, Madame,” he said, 
“and you find perhaps that I am a little pompous and old- 
fashioned ?” 

“No, M’sieu Nikki, of course I do not. It seems now to be 
one of the things we have lost in our world today, and we 
women regret it. If only men would realize it, M’sieu Nikki, 
that if you treat a woman as you do—she becomes very close 
to the picture you paint of her,” 

M’sieu Nikki was silent for a while. He was looking out 
across the bay, coloured now to a Gauguin pink as the sun sank 
down in a tumble of blazing cloud. 

After some time he spoke again, lapsing now into his native 
Parisian French. 

“I am an old man, Madame, and old men are permitted to 
talk of things that would perhaps not become a young man. I 
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have seen many things in my life, and I have seen many changes. 
And those changes, Madame, they are not good.” 

He sighed and continued: 

“I have never been, as you say in English, a prude. I have 
enjoyed myself, and”—here a little smile hfted the waxed ends 
of his moustache—“I think I have given enjoyment.” 

“I have loved women, chert madams , simply because I feel 
that le Bon Dteu meant them to be loved. I have loved many 
women, many types of women. . . . But then, there was always, 
you understand, un peu de panache , glamour, as you might call it, 
or Elegance. Yes, Elegance, cbire madame . And now, as an old man, 
with these adventures of the blood far behind me, with only 
memories of what I have been, I can look on your generation 
and your life, with the disinterested eyes of a spectator. And to 
me it is of a great sadness that your lives no longer have the 
elegance, the graciousness, that I remember in my own. You 
miss so much, dear lady, and I—I miss it too, merely as an old 
man in the sunset of my life.” 

He sighed again. 

“You will forgive me perhaps for boring you, but tonight 
I feel memories crowding upon me. I remember when I was a 
young man in Paris—Madame, can you feel the romance m 
those words ? To be a young man in Paris—ah, that is to be king 
of the world. In my Paris, that is, in the days of the cafes and the 
artists, those artists who painted because if they did not they felt 
they had no existence—only through their canvases could they 
live, and they starved, they went mad, they died because of their 
painting.. .. But to return. ... 

“I was a young man in Paris, chert madame, and the world 
belonged to me. I remember this particular morning I dressed 
with care, and I set out into the mild spring sunshine singing a 
little song—to be sure, Madame, the song was perhaps a little 
ribald, but I sang it so softly, you understand. 

“I walked down the boulevards, and I found myself a seat at a 
cafe. 

“I stretched my legs in the sunshine and sipped my Pernod, 
and thought myself a very devil of a fellow. I stared at the women 
as they passed,—but admiringly, you understand, with a little 
compliment in my eyes for each one. 
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“Then I saw a very beautiful girl approaching. She was 
dressed in high fashion, and she wore a great bunch of Parma 
violets at her bosom. The eyes of a Frenchman, Madame, are 
very wise in the way of women, and I knew although her 
appearance and her dress gave no indication, that Mademoiselle 
was, as we say, me demi-mondaine. 

“She passed by, and the scent of her violets clung in my 
nostrils. I rose and followed her, and very soon she stopped 
and turned. She was very lovely, with those dark velvet eyes that 
Marie Laurencin paints so well. 

“We walked for several minutes in the bright sunshine, then 
I suggested that perhaps—perhaps Mademoiselle had a small 
apartment? She smiled and led me to a house in a small 
street. 

“I was young, you see, and when one is young one likes to 
play jokes. So at the door I stopped. 

“ ‘But, Mademoiselle ,’ I told her, ‘I have only fifty 
francs.’ 

“Fifty francs in those days were certainly more than these 
scraps of paper we use as francs today, but it was insulting 
even so. 

“But I smiled at Mademoiselle , and Mademoiselle smiled 
back. 

“When we came out, I noticed that the girl gave thirty 
francs to an old crone sitting in the dark hall-way of the house. 
Then we stepped out again into the sunshine and we walked 
together back to the boulevard . 

“ ‘Chire amie ,’ I said, ‘let us now have a glass of wine and 
a sandwich.’ 

“ ‘But, M’sieu, you told me you had only fifty francs?’ 

“ ‘Indeed, it is true that I have no money, but you, 
Mademoiselle, I know that you have still twenty francs.’ 

“She looked at me indignantly, then those Laurencin eyes 
melted into smiles. 

“ ‘Mats certainement ,’ she said demurely, and we sat down at 
one of the tables on the foot-path, and we enjoyed our simple 
meal. 

“Then I suggested to her, that while I had no money, I 
did have a bottle of champagne at my apartment, and perhaps 
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Mademoiselle would care to share it with me? Mademoiselle would, 
and so we went to my atelier, and there we scrupulously shared 
the bottle. . . . 

“Next morning, I rose early, and, taking care not to wake 
her, I took her handbag, and right at the bottom of her purse, 
where she would not find it immediately, I placed two notes of 
a large denomination. For, you see, I did not wish to carry my 
little joke too far. 

“Then I let myself out quietly, and said to the concierge 
that Mademoiselle was a friend of mine and was not to be 
disturbed. 

“That evening when I returned, le concierge met me at the 
door. 

“Fie was concerned, he said, because after Mademoiselle had 
left, several hours later she returned in great agitation and 
implored him to let her revisit my apartment. Because I had left 
the message about her, he felt it was not wrong to do so. He 
hoped that M’sieu was not angry, but Mademoiselle was so pretty, 
enfm. . . . 

“I hurried up to my apartment and opened the door. There 
I saw that the whole place was filled with flowers, but flowers 
of a magnificence. 

“Flowers are always expensive in Paris, but these, Madame, 
these had cost, I knew, every sou of the sum I had placed in 
Mademoiselle’s purse. 

"Under the largest bowl, there was a note for me. 

“ *Cher Monsieur ,’ I read, ‘Courtesy bids me thank you for 
your so generous gift, but I cannot accept it. For last night, I 
was very happy—and now you have spoilt it all.* ” 

After a pause, he said: “I have never forgotten the lesson she 
taught me.” 

M’sieu Nikki smiled down at me from his great height, gently. 
Then, slipping back into the easy tenor of our first conversation, 
he asked me smoothly if I was familiar with French poetry, and 
then in his deep voice he began that wonderful lament of Franpois 
Villon for the dead beauties: 


“Ou eont les neiges d’ an tan?” 
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And where, indeed, cher M’sieu Nikki, are the snows of 
yesteryear, now that you, too, have gone to join those lost 
beauties of the past you mourned with me, that brilliant tropic 
evening in the Pacific ? 














CHAPTER XIX 


One day, when I had rather tired of my task of making scientific 
drawings of defunct fish in a temperature of ioo degrees in 
the shade, I took to wandering round the deserted office block 
where I was working. 

I opened a door and came upon what had been an enormous 
switchboard—with a huge and complicated panel stretching 
right across one wall. 

I picked up the head-phones, adjusted them, and in the 
manner of someone picking winners with a pin, I plugged in 
one of the lines and gave the handle a whirl. 

I nearly fell off my stool when an American voice came 
through the head-phones: “Hello. . . . Who’s calling?” 

For a second I thought I had tapped the ether, and had picked 
up a voice out of past time, and had got connected with some 
of the former occupants of die camp. 

“Hello,” I quavered. “This is Judy Fallon here.” 

Had the voice on the other end announced that it was ‘Bull’ 
Halsey himself, I should not have been a whit surprised, so it 
was with some relief that I heard a glad cry of recognition: 

“Why, hello there. I’ve just been sitting here in my office 
wondering how I could get a message to you and Jo. I want 
you to come round to the consulate for a party tomorrow night.” 

By this time I realized I was talking to Bill Adler, the American 
consul, who was a great friend of ours. 

“Say, that was cute of you to think of that old switchboard 
in the camp,” continued Bill. 

I explained just how haphazard had been my ‘cuteness’, and 
asked Bill however there came to be this enormous and obviously 
modern switchboard out here in the camp, while the Noumea 
telephone system was still ’way back in the days of Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Bill explained: During the war, the Americans replaced the 
telephone system in Noumea with a modem American switch¬ 
board. When the time came for the Yanks to go, they offered 
the entire telephone system to the Gty fathers at a ridiculously 
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low figure. However, these old gentlemen decided that there 
was no use paying for something that would eventually come to 
them for nothing, so they refused the offer. 

The Americans were a little weary, by this time, of the greed 
of the inhabitants, so before they left, they uprooted their 
entire telephone system, and Noumea went back to its pre-war 
methods of communications. 

All that was left of the former telephonic glory was this 
switchboard at the camp, and the line that I had plugged in was 
the only one still usable, and communicated directly with the 
American consulate. 

“Well, anyway, if it only means we can ring you up occa¬ 
sionally instead of trekking all the way into town, Bill,” I said, 
“some good is wrought. What do you want us at the consulate 
for tomorrow night, anyway?” 

“Well, I know you two are a bit calendar-shy, but tomorrow 
happens to be July Four. You know, that’s the anniversary of 
the day you Britishers freed yourself from American domination 
—remember?” 

He allowed my splutterings to die down, and then continued: 
“The official party is at five, but I suggest you leave it till seven- 
thirty, when we can really settle down to a celebration.” 

So it was that round about eight o’clock we rattled up the 
steep hill to the consulate on the following evening. The party 
was in full swing, on the top floor of the white three-storied 
consulate, poised on the hill above Noumea harbour. 

We said “Hello” to Bill, who was busy being charming to 
some pompous French Government officials, and wandered off 
in search of some friends. We found Belle sitting on a cane settee 
by herself. 

“Where’s Tony?” we asked, as he was usually not more than 
three feet from Belle’s side. 

We were standing with our backs to the view, and Belle 
was seated facing us. 

She had opened her mouth to answer, went a sickly green 
and gave a faint scream instead, and sat tiansfixed in her chair. 
We turned round in the direction of her gaze, but all we saw 
was a clear blue sky over the edge of the balcony. Being in 
the tall building, high on a hill as well, gave you almost the 
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impression of being in an aeroplane when you looked down 
over the town. 

Belle was gasping like a fish, and when we repeated our 
question as to the whereabouts of Tony, she leapt out of the 
settee and disappeared through the door. 

I gazed after her rather perturbed, but Jo simply shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“The girl has obviously drink taken,” he observed. “Let’s 
go and look for Tony.” 

Just then there was a piercing scream from the music room 
which was just off the balcony. We raced to the door and looked 
across the room—and then I screamed. 

For there was Tony, gold braid and all, strolling non¬ 
chalantly past the windows—but outside the window—outside, 
and sixty feet up in the air. I doubt if there could be much more 
nerve-racking sight than that of a rugged tough U.S. navy 
commander calmly strolling across a sunset sky, three storeys 
from the ground. 

Bill had heard the scream and came racing up to catch sight 
of Tony as he disappeared from view round the corner of the 
window, giving us a flip wave of the hand as he did so. 

“The old so-and-so 1” remarked Bill, apparently with the 
greatest approval, and then he calmly went to the window, flung 
his leg over and slid out. By this time we were all ready for the 
strait-jacket, please doctor, and it did us no good to see Bill 
with his leprechaun face grinning at us as he passed the row of 
windows, also apparently suspended in mid-air. 

Belle had come in and was standing beside us, and she raced 
over to the window, with me in full pursuit, From her earlier 
behaviour I judged her quite capable of flinging herself out the 
window in a frenzy. 

But all she was doing was hanging half out the window 
looking straight down. And then we found out the explanation 
of the mystery. Running round the entire building on that level 
was a wide stone ledge—almost the width of a garden path. 

“Hi ya, mom?” came Tony’s voice behind me, and there he 
was, the phony Yoga, strolling, hands in pockets round the 
corner of the building, grinning like an ape. 

If we hadn’t been scared we’d knock him off the ledge. Belle 
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and I would have boxed his ears. Bill could have boxed them 
later too, when he spent the better part of the evening dragging 
whooping guests back to safety off the stone coping. 

But X shall never forget the utter incongruity of seeing Tony 
in his full naval uniform apparently strolling across a sunset 
sky sixty feet up in the air. 

Bill Adler was a charming creature, with an engaging boyish 
face and an ingenuous manner. This was so much camouflage, 
however, and only served to cover over one of the shrewdest 
and quickest minds I have ever come across. 

He was extremely able at his job, very well informed on 
matters Colonial, and he was always one too many for the wily 
French. They were taken in by his seemingly stammering 
attempts at their language, and never grasped the fact that he 
could speak and understand French perfectly. On the rare 
occasions when Bill thought it necessary to demonstrate the 
workings of that steel-trap brain—the City fathers never knew 
what hit them. 

Bill was engaged to a New Zealand girl who had gone to 
Australia for a trip when we first arrived, and he came out often 
to see us at our little house at Anse Vata because he was very 
lonely. 

He and Jo spent hours up at the pistol butts having shooting 
practice and they always inveigled me into having a shot. It 
wasn’t until I closed my eyes and fired wildly one time and nearly 
drilled Bill’s coat-tails that they decided that the pistol shooting 
would be a purely masculine sport from then on. 

I was extremely glad. 

One night when Bill was cleaning his revolver while we all 
sat in the kitchen making supper he told us a touching story of 
an experience he had in a naval hospital during the war. 

He had enlisted in the Navy and had gone to sea, when he 
was laid low with asthma which got so bad that he could no 
longer hide it, so he was sent back post-haste to a hospital in 
the States. 

Fie, as an ensign, found himself the very lowest rank in 
the ward and was consequently lorded over by the rest of the 
patients. 

One of the ward nurses was an extremely beautiful redhead, 
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and as each patient was convalescent and had leave he tried to 
get her to go out with him. 

However, she was adamant and turned them all down. 

One day when Bill was well enough to get leave, they all 
teased him so much that out of sheer desperate bravado he 
assured them that he KNEW she would go out with him. 

This was greeted with howls of derision and Bill retired 
under the bed-clothes wondering what on earth he was going 
to do to save his face. 

Then to his horror, in came the redhead. She made straight 
for him, and under the stage-whispered dares of the other 
patients, he asked, scarlet-faced and shaking, if she would come 
out dancing with him the following night. 

“Why, Bill, I’d just love to,” was the astounding reply, and 
with a steely glare at the rest of the patients and a melting smile 
for Bill, she swept out of the ward. 

“Of course, I found out what happened. Some of the guys 
told her about it, and the razzing I was getting, and she just 
wanted to teach them a lesson,” he explained to us. 

Well, after the stunned silence in the ward had broken, they 
all clustered round congratulating him. But Bill had another 
worry—an ensign’s pay doesn’t run to the Stork Club and other 
like night-spots, and he had visions of the glamorous redhead 
and himself going to a cheap movie and having a milk shake 
afterwards. 

He brooded on this all the following day, and when the time 
came for him to get ready for his evening, he was almost in 
tears. However, to deceive the others, as he thought, he went off 
whistling cockily into the bathroom, and showered and shaved. 

When he got back to the ward, he noticed suppressed grins 
on the faces of the patients and he thought they were mocking 
him. It wasn’t until he reached his bed that he knew the reason. 

There spread out for him was a commander’s uniform, 
complete with combat ribbons, and a cap covered with gold 
braid. 

Beside the uniform was spread out a neat pile of dollars, 
sufficient for the most luxurious evening, and a card to Sherman 
Billingsley, the proprietor of the Stork Club. 

Bill turned to the room and for the mist in his eyes could 
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hardly see his cheering fellow-patients who had prepared the 
whole surprise for him. 

They would take no thanks. 

“We all wanted to take her out, and so it’s right that who¬ 
ever does gives her the best evening possible,” they said, 
crowding round him and helping him into the uniform, and 
putting the money into his wallet. 

He met the redhead, who was looking duly gorgeous, and 
she, wise girl, made no comment on his sudden rise in rank. 
Towards the end of the evening when they were sipping cham¬ 
pagne at the Stork, he told her the whole story, whereupon 
tears came into her eyes, too. 

However, the evening finally ended and they set off back to 
the hospital. They shared the taxi with a most impressive- 
looking naval captain, and Bill was terrified that he would be 
recognized and court-martialled, but they reached the hospital 
without incident. 

The next morning Bill, now back m his Cinderella ensign’s 
uniform, went into the PX store for a glass of malted milk, 
and to his horror found he had seated himself directly opposite 
to the captain who had shared his taxi the night before. 

This gentleman kept staring at Bill, then closing his eyes 
and groaning and ordering another glass of milk. 

At last Bill could stand it no longer, and figuring that if he 
admitted it, the punishment would be lighter than if the captain 
reported him, he made a clean breast of the whole story. 

All the captain did was to fling his arm round Bill’s shoulder 
and say, “Thank God, my boy. When I saw you come in in 
that ensign’s uniform this morning after travelling back with 
you last night when you wete wearing a full commander uniform 
with combat ribbons, I decided that I surely had the D.T.s,” 

He was so relieved to think he hadn’t had a lost week-end, 
that Bill never heard another word about the incident. . . . 

The only time I ever got enraged with Bill was one night 
when we had a party in the mess, and the Tahitians were dancing 
for us. 

They had brought their grass skirts and had been dancing 
their lovely graceful dances ever since dinner. 

The Tahitians are a complete joy to watch always—whether 
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they are dancing or simply moving about. They have a natural 
grace that makes them instinctively take the right pose, or make 
the simple, lovely gesture. 

Dancing comes as naturally to them as breathing, and they 
slip into the rhythm of any music like drops falling into a pool. 
I have seen them watch a conga line for a few minutes and then 
join in, and out-do the South Americans at their own dances. 
Maybe it’s that Inca blood in their veins 1 

But this particular night I was horrified to see them come 
back into the room after they’d been away for a while, and start 
to dance—of all tilings—the TIokey Pokey’. 

To see those graceful Polynesian limbs flung awkwardly in 
quite one of the ugliest dances ever devised, was sacrilege. 

Bill’s grinning face round the door gave the show away. It 
appeared he had taken them outside and given them a lightning 
lesson, knowing that it would infuriate us beyond bounds. 

William never knew how close he came to being murdered 
that evening 1 

One day we had gone into Noumea to lunch at the hotel 
with Bill, and we were half-way through when Justin, the 
vice-consul, hurried in with a message for Bill. 

Bill leapt to his feet and said, “I can’t wait now. Justin says 
an American general has just landed in his own plane at Tontouta 
and I guess I’ll have to drive up there. ’Bye.” And off he went, 
leaving half of a very good omelette behind him. 

Jo and I obligingly shared the rest of his omelette and 
wandered off after lunch, not giving the matter any thought, 
except to think that after our experiences of American generals 
during the war, that William was in for some hard drinking. 

Later that evening, on our way home to the camp, we 
stopped at the beach road and decided that, as it was so hot, 
rather than go home, we would turn left and have a drink at 
the Biarritz, a beach ca £6 which boasted an open balcony right 
over the sand, and good French recordings played over loud¬ 
speakers in the trees. Despite their immoderate prices, it seemed 
a good idea that sticky night. 

As we climbed the stairs, I suddenly caught a glimpse of 
Bill and the General and various other dinner-jacketed men. 

My first impulse was to fly as I felt too hot to cope with 
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strangers, but it was too late. Bill catne rushing over to us 
and dragged us over to where the General and his companions 
were drinking very cold, very good French champagne. 

We were introduced and I sat down with the General while 
Jo and Bill drifted over with the others, who were Australians. 

The General had a good -hard fighting man’s face and a 
humorous twinkle in his eye. I liked him at once and began 
talking to him and found that he had brought the Australians 
over for a week-end trip from Melbourne, and that this was the 
first time he had been back in Noumea since the war. 

Just then Bill came over and said, “Oh, by the way. General 

Seabree-” I cut him off excitedly, for this was the first time 

I had caught the General’s name. 

“If your name’s Seabree,” I almost yelled, “you know Joe 
E. Brownl” He sat up stunned and looked at me and then said, 
“Hell, you’re Fallon—hey, JOl” at which Jo turned round 
rather stiffly and said, “Yes, sir?” whereupon Seabree said, 
“You so-and-so, Fallon, do you know I’ve rung every Fallon 
in the telephone-book in Melbourne, looking for youl” 

By this time Bill and the others were looking at us as though 
we were crazy, so we all had to quiet down and explain. 

Just before we left Australia, we got a letter from Joe E. 
Brown, whom we met when he was in Sydney during the war. 

He was a dear kindly man, and we wrote to one another in 
fits and starts, but we always kept in touch. Joe E., owing to 
the fact that he shot through Australia at great rate, had never 
understood our address correctly, and he always put ‘Melbourne, 
New South "Wales’, instead of ‘Sydney, New South Wales’. We 
hadn’t ever bothered to correct it as we always got the letters 
anyway, and I suppose the post office had just got used to it. 

However, two days before we sailed we got a long letter 
from Joe E. addressed in the old familiar way, and telling us that 
his old friend, Ed. Seabree, was coming to Australia, and as he 
was to be stationed in Melbourne, he had specially asked him to 
look us up. 

Well, we pondered what we should do about it, but as we 
were leaving in two days, we figured that all we would do was 
further tangle an already knotted skein, so we left without trying 
to get in touch with Ed. Seabree. 
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He, on the other hand, arrived as military attachd, and made 
his way to Melbourne and proceeded systematically to ring 
every Fallon in the phone book, even abusing one unfortunate 
gentleman when he denied all knowledge of Joe E. 

So then, here we were, all dropped down on a little Pacific 
island and meeting up together m the silliest way. So we all 
made up for lost time by dipping freely into that beautiful 
French champagne, and we were firm friends from that minute. 

The Australians, Norman Robinson, Fred Gilder, Dr. Ned 
Maclean, and the American Consul in Melbourne, made up the 
party with Ed’s pilot, Mike Michaelis. They had all flown over 
for a few days, having decided on the spur of the moment in 
the Athenaeum Club in Melbourne that that would be as good a 
way of any to spend the time. 

We had a wonderful time while they were there—we took 
them all shopping and they bought out the town of French 
perfume, nylons, French wine, and American sports clothes. At 
one stage I remember getting behind the counter in one of the 
shops and acting as salesgirl for Norman, while the proprietress 
was busy with the others. I’m afraid Norman did much the best 
out of it, because I sold him the things according to the price 
tags, much to the annoyance of the proprietress. 

Bill then gave a dinner for them at the Cercle Civile, or 
Noumea’s idea of a gentleman’s club. 

This was by way of being the best dinner-party I ever 
attended, mainly because I was the only woman there. 

The party started on rather a dreary note, when the Ton¬ 
kinese boy came in hurriedly with a large broom and swept two 
giant cockroaches off the wall just as we began our soup, but 
owing to the fact that we ate very well and were served beautiful 
wines, we ignored the sordid beginning to the feast. 

Then the Tonkinese boy returned, but by this time had been 
apparently forced by the proprietor to don shoes for the occasion, 
and these squeaked agonizingly as he plodded round changing 
plates. We stood i* for two courses and then Jo and David, 
another Australian, rose purposefully and followed him into the 
kitchen. There arose an angry turmoil, with the proprietor’s 
voice raised in anguished protest, then finally they returned to 
their seats and nodded pleasantly to our enquiring looks, 

K 
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Just then in padded the Tonkinese, barefooted again, and 
when he took away Jo’s and David’s plates, he favoured them 
with such a beaming gold-toothed smile that there was absolutely 
no doubt as to whose side he had been on in the dispute. 

The proprietor just stood at the kitchen door, scratching his 
stomach and clicking his tongue reproachfully, but we had 
silent service for the rest of the meal. 

After dinner, Seabree sat on the back of the chair and treated 
us to his own version of diplomatic life in Canberra, which was 
hilarious beyond belief, but which had Bill and the other Consul 
practically throwing up their hands in horror. 

I remember one of his phrases very well, He was speaking 
of a Canberra hostess who was giving a party for the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, and he remarked, “She worried that 
party like a hound dawg with a dead fish.” 

Anyway, he was a very funny fellow, that Seabree, and we 
finished the party at the hotel, after he had dragged in from 
somewhere a group of Javanese who called themselves Le Naoli 
Jas&, and we sat up till all hours while he got them to play every 
known tune. 

At one stage I remember he had frightened la patrome into 
fits by starting a conga line through the lounge after everyone 
else had gone to bed, and I can still see it winding through the 
lounge tables, with Gustave and the other Tahitians quickly 
learning the steps, and with their natural grace soon out-stripping 
their teachers. 

The night the General’s party left. Bill had a wonderful party 
for them at the Consulate, and then wc took them back to 
their hotel, and sadly said good-bye in the small hours of the 
morning. 



CHAPTER XX 


W hen we first arrived in Noumea I had been fascinated by the 
s’ght of all types of people, bicycling or -walking away from the 
hotel, carrying a number of aluminium dishes piled one on top 
of another in a wire frame. 

It wasn’t until some time later that I discovered that this 
was la gamelle. It appears that the average household in Noumea 
never includes a cook. All meals are sent for from the hotel. 

In the various aluminium dishes, which fit one on top of the 
other in a tall pile, with a lid on the topmost one, are placed by 
the chef in the hotel, a number of specified portions of each course. 

These dishes, in their wire frames, are either brought to the 
hotel by a member of the household, or for a larger consideration 
the venerable wagon-station rattled over the cobble-stones every 
meal time to deliver la gamelle to the various houses. 

Just before meals, the courtyard of the hotel would be 
filled with chattering, giggling natives and Javanese and Ton¬ 
kinese servants, all swinging their pile of dishes, waiting for their 
turn. Then, once their dishes were filled, they trotted out with 
them, and you would see them walking or bicycling back to the 
house, with the family dinner swinging perilously from their 
hands or the handlebars of their bicycles. 

Despite the time lag between the dishing up into the 
aluminium cans and the final arrival at the table, it apparently 
never even occurred to the locals ever to warm up the dishes 
before serving. Judging by the lukewarm state of the dishes as 
they were served at the hotel, I can only shudder at what the 
average meal in a Noumean home must taste like I 

Whether it is the tropical lassitude or simply a disinclination 
to work, but the average New Caledonian will live in any kind 
of squalor rather than do any domestic work. 

Two stories will illustrate this. A friend of ours, a newly- 
arrived French business man, employed several young New 
Caledonians in his office. There was also a Javanese cleaner, 
whose job it was to sweep out and tidy up the office. 

The Javanese fell sick, and for three days he didn’t turn up. 
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Each morning when the business man came into his office, the 
floor was still unswept, the waste-paper baskets spilling over, 
and dust thick on every piece of furniture. 

Finally, on the third day, he spoke to the younger of the 
two clerks. 

“Don’t you think,” he said acidly, “that you should sweep 
out the office and tidy up before sitting down to work?” 

The young man was thunderstruck. “Me, sweep out the 
office?” he asked indignantly. “That is work for Javanese, not 
whites.” 

Our friend completely lost his temper, and snatching up the 
broom from the cupboard he started to sweep, raising clouds 
of dust as he did so. 

“Look at me,” he roared as he swept vigorously. “Am I 
changing into a Javanese? Are my eyes more slanting because 
I am sweeping? Do you notice my skin changing colour? Pahl” 
he said, hurling the broom at the head of the young clerk, “if 
your superiority of race depends on such a small thing as sweeping 
out an office, it doesn’t say much for it.” 

'The young man shamefacedly cleaned up the office, but the 
next day our friend had a call from the father of the boy to 
protest against his son being asked to do Javanese work. How¬ 
ever, by this time, the Javanese had recovered from his illness 
and so the young man had no further cause to degrade himself. 

The other story is, in its way, symbolic of life in New Cale¬ 
donia. I remember we were on a drive through the mountains, 
and we called in for afternoon tea at one of the wealthier ranch 
homes high up in the hills. It was a pretty, old stone house, 
very cool and attractive, and we sat on the veranda admiring 
the view, and looking across the lush green paddocks close to 
the house, where brown and white cows grazed contentedly. 

At afternoon tea-time we were asked what we should like 
to drink. Because fresh milk was a rarity in Noumea, and its 
delivery in old beer bottles with a wad of paper stuck in the 
top made it rather a hygiene hazard, I asked for a glass of milk. 

When the tea came, I was utterly astounded when a tin of 
powdered milk and a glass of water was set down in front of me. 

“But why powdered milk, when you have all those cows 
round the house?” I asked in bewilderment. 
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“Oh, but you see, unfortunately we cannot get any fresh 
milk —il n’y a pas de Javanais —there are no Javanese.” 

Here, on a huge cattle ranch, miles out in the country, 
because the Javanese had gone off for the day, there was no 
milk, and the cows just had to wait unmilked until the Javanese 
came back the following day 1 

But so many things in New Caledonia which shock the 
visitor can be explained by that attitude —II n’y a pas de 
Javanais. 

But—if the New Caledonians couldn’t get on without it—I 
couldn’t get on with native labour. 

My first experience of its waywardness was early on in the 
piece. 

One of the great trials in the tropics, I soon found, was 
the laundry problem. As we had at least two and sometimes 
three complete changes of clothing a day—that meant that 
every day was wash-day in our manage. 

When we first came to the hotel a Tonkinese laundress was 
recommended to us. Quite apart from the cost of her services, 
her approach to the problem was a little less efficient than would 
normally be acceptable in a more modern city. 

The clothes came back almost rough dried, if not damp, and 
they showed no signs of ever having been in contact with soap, 
as all the marks were still there. 

However, we bore with it until one day, Jo’s best linen 
shirt, a snowy vision of impeccable whiteness, came back a 
startling lime green. 

To say he was angry would be to describe a tornado as a 
movement of air. He flatly refused to pay the Tonkinese, and 
the sound of their argument, each incomprehensible to the other, 
pierced every corner of the hotel. 

Later, when the storm had subsided, we were initiated by 
an old hand into the mysteries of laundry as known to the 
Tonkinese. 

What our laundress was in the habit of doing, was to fling 
all the clothes into the bath-tub and run the cold shower on 
them until they were thoroughly damp. She would hang them on 
the line for half an hour, iron them and return them. 

This particular day she had dumped Jo’s precious shirt in 
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with my lime green cotton beach dress, with the unhappy 
result mentioned earlier. 

We would not have been so annoyed had it not been for the 
fact that every Tonkinese in the hotel wore white ducks that 
were impeccably white, and we knew that if the shirt had 
belonged to any of her compatriots, our laundress would never 
have dreamt of dealing with it as she had. 

However, there was nothing one could do, so I had to 
undertake the laundry myself. And this I did, making our balcony 
outside the room, like, in Jo’s phraseology, “Ah Foo’s Chinese 
Laundry”. My struggles to keep us clean and pressed, were, I 
might add, regarded with complete mystification by the rest 
of the hotel’s inhabitants, with the exception of Rosita. She and 
I struggled in the limp tropic heat with refractory irons, while 
the less soap-minded people slept happily through siesta time. 

ha patranne , particularly, regarded Rosita and I as absurd. 
She wore the same blouse for a fortnight solidly, with the gravy 
marks and the perspiration stains growing grimier every day. 

There was a French aviator too, who arrived one day wearing 
a bright red silk shirt. He was an energetic man, and would play 
table tennis every afternoon until the back of his shirt was one 
dark damp patch. However, he apparently just hung it over the 
back of a chair to dry, because he appeared in it regularly for 
a week. After that I honestly believe it just disintegrated and he 
had to wear another one, until it suffered the same fate. 

When we got to the Institute, things were a little better. 
There I had two hot-plates, and Jo scrounged a couple of stain¬ 
less steel buckets, and in these I assiduously boiled our clothes. 

The fact that I boiled out his best gabardine slacks to a 
particularly mottled and unhealthy shade of pale blue, when 
they should have been navy, was regarded as the luck of the 
game. 

We bartered some photographs with a departing American 
stenographer for her iron, and removed an ironing-board from 
a disused laundry in the camp, and life settled down more or less 
agreeably. 

For our sheets and towels we repaired over to the engine- 
room, where Dick, the engineer, had installed a repaired 
washing-machine, and there among the roar of the generators 
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and the hiss of the steam, I and Dick’s wife revelled in our 
cleanliness, and kept ourselves amused by the horrifying stories 
of the rest of the women in the compound. 

I think one of the reasons I liked the Tahitians so much 
was because they were so clean. They always looked as though 
they had stepped straight out of an advertisement for washing 
powder. 

They loathed dirt in a way that it is hard to believe. I remem¬ 
ber one night, when Raymond spilt a small quantity of red wine 
on the knee of his spotless white slacks. He gazed at it with an 
expression of complete disgust and then rose and went out 
abruptly. 

I thought he had gone outside to wash it off, but when he 
didn’t come back for half an hour, I asked Gustave to go and 
fetch him. 

“He will be back, but not yet,” said Gustave calmly. “He 
has gone back to the barracks to change.” 

As the barracks were three miles away, and Raymond would 
have to walk or hitch-hike that distance, and then return the 
same way, I think that gives a fair indication of the passion for 
cleanliness in the Tahitians. 

I remember once when I was complaining bitterly about the 
dirt of Noumea and its inhabitants, and Raymond was trying 
to persuade us to come to Tahiti, because he said, everything 
was so clean there. 

“You see us?” he asked, waving a hand round at the two 
of them in their sparkling white uniforms, “well, in Tahiti, 
everything is clean—just like us. In fact,” he said, “in Tahiti 
everything is so clean, that after six months—even the French 
people are clean!” 



CHAPTER XXI 


Just after we arrived in the camp it was pouring with rain— 
unseasonably so, they all informed us. The rainy season should 
have been over weeks ago. 

Well, it teemed. The camp was under water, with great lakes 
stretching over the low-lying sections of it. 

Fortunately the houses were all built high on stilts, and 
so they were dry. But giant mildew grew on everything, and all 
the furniture was sticky and damp to the touch. 

However, the amazing thing was, that despite all this, an 
unusual air of domestic bliss reigned in the camp. Usually there 
were half a dozen family quarrels going on simultaneously, but 
at this time everyone was full of sweetness and light. 

And I must admit that even Joseph and I forbore to bicker, 
and, all in all, peace reigned supreme. 

Then one day, as I was peacefully drinking my morning 
coffee, there was a stamping on the veranda and the commandant 
splashed in clad in oilskins and gumboots. 

He was roaring with laughter and slapping his thigh as he 
took off his raincoat and settled in one of the chairs. 

I will tell the story now in his picturesque English, but 
unfortunately I cannot convey the gusty laughter that 
accompanied the tale. 

“Well, my dear, you know that we have ’ad ze rain, but ze 
inondations, for weeks now. The camp has been foutue because 
of this sacri rain. 

“So nobody knows why. Ze tnileorologisies they shrug the 
shoulders, and say it is impossible. Me, I know eet is impossible, 
but it ’appen. Zen, one day, I am sitting in ze office looking at ze 
camp which is practically sous-marine, when in a jeep comes 
ze aids to ze Gouverneur, in great haste. 

“He bring me a letter from M. le Gouverneur which say that 
’e ’as ’ad a deputation from the tribe of Mou, from way up ze 
island which say zere will be trouble eef the bad scientists does 
not give them back their sacred stones. 
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“Eef the stones are not returned, 2 ey fear a revolution Canaque, 
the aide tell me. 

“ ‘But 00 , in le nom ds Dieu , ’as these stones,’ I ask very 
irritfi 

“ ‘But none other than that sacred fool Rostand, who rides 
but tout autour of the island in ’is jeep, and wander about through 
the tribes in search of petites pierres and bits of rock. ’E walks 
into zis cave, so le chef de tribu Mou tells me, and picks up some 
stones which are curieusement marquks. 

“ ‘So, placing them in ’is jeep, ’e drives ’appily back to camp. 

“ ‘And now, ze tribu of Mou is foutu , because no more zey 
’ave their sacred stones, and nozzings, but nozzings, can go 
on in the tribe,’ says the aide but in anger mad. 

“ ‘But pourquoi ,’ I ask him, ‘why cannot they carry on?’ 

“ ‘Because,’ roars the aide to M. le Gouverneur, ’zat sacre 
gfologiste ’as removed 2 e stone of fertility, ze stone of virility 
and——’ (’ere ’e waves ’is ’and at ze inondations in ze camp) 
’ze stone of the ze rain!’ ” 

I joined the commandant in his paroxysms of laughter and 
it was some time before we could control ourselves sufficiently 
to speak. 

The finish of the story was, of course, that Rostand had 
to pile into his jeep immediately and set off on his hundred-mile 
trek up the island to return the stones and apologize. 

You may not believe me, but as he set out through the big 
gates of the camp, a patch of blue sky appeared, and the rain 
stopped. And as he drove up the mountains, the sky cleared 
behind him as he sped forward. 

For the effect of the other stones, I can only say the quarrels 
began again next morning, and that some months after we left, 
we heard that several babies had been born some nine months 
after I’Affaire of the Sacred Stones. 

But of course, one can never believe these native superstitions. 

Not much you can’t! 

But M’sieu le Commandant had not come to see me simply 
to relate the enchanting story of Les Pierres Sacrees. There was 
work to be done. 

Would Madame be gracious enough to accompany him to the 
Morgue, he enquired courteously. To this strange request I 
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acceded gravely, and on the way over in the jeep, I learned the 
reason for his macabre invitation. 

When the Americans had left the hospital, they had piled 
all their surplus medical supplies in cases in the Morgue, with 
a request that it should be divided up and distributed among 
the various hospitals in Noumda and the bush. 

The commandant had decided, at long last, that the contents 
of the cases should be classified, and he asked me would I do 
it. 

There was already a chemist in the compound, attached to 
the biology section, and I asked if he was not the man for the 
job, seeing that after all he was qualified, whereas I wouldn’t 
know a potassium from a chlorate if I fell over them. 

The commandant shrugged his shoulders and rolled his eyes 
heavenwards at the mention of the chemist’s name. 

I grinned in perfect understanding. The chemist was always 
far too busy classifying the females in the camp, to spare time 
to work on any old medical prodmts. 

Moreover, the commandant pointed out that I spoke English, 
and the labels were in English, therefore—who better than I? 

So, hoping thereby to help our friends. Dr. Ferron and Dr. 
Nansot, whose little bush hospitals were sorely in need of the 
products, I set about my task as best I could. It was an Augean 
stable job, and I’m no Hercules, so I’m afraid I did little better 
than tidy the cases, and index the contents of each. 

Added to the heat in the tin-roofed hut, I was more than 
a litde nervous of that nasty-looking slab in the morgue, and 
kept a wary eye lest any rather unpleasant supernatural phenomena 
should make their appearance. 

I was more or less calm about it until one day there was an 
unearthly hullabaloo and wailings and moanings from the back 
of the shed. I dropped four bottles of sulphaguanadine and 
took off out the door like one possessed and ran smack into 
Tony’s arms as he came round the corner of the shed. 

I clutched him in terror till I saw his face. He was roaring 
with laughter. 

“They told me you were working in the morgue, Mom,” he 
said, “so I just went round the back there to give you some 
appropriate back-stage noises.” 
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I could have murdered him then and there and laid him 
out on that same slab, I was so mad. 

He followed me into the morgue, and he stopped laug hin g. 
He walked around the cases, peering at their contents and the 
cards I had listed. He looked at the broken botdes and the dust 
and dirt clinging to everything. 

Then he lit a cigarette and walked outside, his face very 
hard. 

“Do you know. Mom,” he said, “there’s something like 
fifteen thousand dollars’-worth of material here. All that precious 
stuff left to rot, instead of being used in the hospital like the 
medical officers meant it to be. I’ve a good mind to take it back 
to Pearl with me in the L.S.T.” 

However, the goods had been handed over to the French 
authorities, and although they had not carried out their instruc¬ 
tions, there was nothing that Tony, or any of us, could do about it. 

I know that four months later, when we left New Caledonia 
no one had ever gone into that morgue to do anything about it, 
and I’m quite sure that no one has yet. 

All such conduct and the unfortunate (and very often tragic) 
results are aspects of Sjsthfie D. This vicious attitude, the apex 
of personal selfishness and greed, is rife in French bureaucratic 
circles. 

Systeme D cannot be translated into English—at least not 
to the full. If you are wise and travelled—or a Frenchman—you 
will know exactly what Systhme Dimerdage means. 

I’ve no doubt ,it happened all over the world, but the waste 
of the stuff the Americans left behird in the camp was 
unbelievable. 

In Jo’s laboratory there was a huge X-Ray machine, worth 
thousands of pounds. When Jo moved into the dark room, he 
noticed that the metal parts were rusting, and he covered as much 
of it as he could with vaseline, and taped back any of the delicate 
movable parts that could be damaged easily. But in all the time 
we were there no attempt was made by the French either to 
conserve it—or use it. 

Next door to Jo’s dark-room was the former dental wing— 
equipped as only the Americans know how. Instruments lay all 
over the tops of cabinets and in the work-room at the back. 
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Hundreds and thousands of dollars’ worth of the highest grade 
dental equipment just rusted away before your eyes. 

Vive Systhme Dl 

In every house in the camp there was a refrigerator, and in 
all the wards and small mess-rooms also. 

Any time any of the refrigerators had the slightest thing 
wrong with them, the members of the Institute would send for 
a couple of Javanese to pluck out the offending article and 
replace it with a brand-new one from some unused house or 
ward. The faulty one was just dumped anywhere, whereupon in 
the way that refrigerators have, they really got out of order, 
and rusted down in no time m that humid atmosphere. 

I also remember the big tool-house near the garage. When 
we arrived in the camp, the commandant took us over with 
pride to show us. Here was the workshop, with every drawer 
full of the most perfect tools, while under the benches were 
huge cases full of new axes, chisels, etc., all carefully wrapped 
and greased against the weather. 

Some six months later, just before I left, Dick, the New 
Zealand engineer, took me over to the shed to look for some 
stencils for our luggage. 

“Looks a bit different, huh?” said Dick, as I gasped. 'The 
place was littered and dirty, with empty cases tossed about and 
drawers pulled out. 

“Good heavens, Dick, they must have had a gang of thieves 
in here!” 

“They have, but they all had keys to the joint,” said Dick 
darkly, and I got it. The lure of the black market was too much 
for the gentry. They had nearly stripped the camp by the time 
we left, and what they couldn’t see was that they were really 
spiting themselves. The camp was so denuded that by the time 
we left, they had no tools to do any proper repairs: they’d used 
up nearly all the available refrigerators; the hot-water system 
was nearly gone, and the sewage system was about to break 
down for lack of spare parts. 

And then there were the jeeps—each man had his own and 
rode even the few steps round the camp in it. A jeep is a fairly 
hardy piece of mechanism, but they broke them as if they were 
plastic toys. 
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This was all right so long as there was another one to replace 
it—but gradually they tan out of those, and by the time we left 
there were only four that were even capable of running round 
the camp. It was Systems D, of course. 

Then there was the case of the Evaleeta, a huge yacht that had 
been given to the Americans by the Australians, and which, when 
they left, they had in turn given to the Institute. She was a 
lovely craft, with a full set of sails as well as powerful auxiliary 
engines. 

She was only used for picnics, and they would set out 
occasionally at the week-ends for nearby islands. 

I’ll never forget Jo’s rage, as a yachtsman, when he spied 
her coming home one evening against a blazing tropic sunset. 

There she came, the lovely thing, cutting through the waves 
like a nautilus, with her sails straining back against the wind, 
and the auxiliary engines panting their hearts out to push her 
forward against the tugging canvas 1 


CHAPTER XXII 


One day there was a knock at the door and I opened it to find 
Mahti, the head Javanese, standing on the veranda. 

He was carrying a roll of nylon mesh, and he explained to 
me that he had come to change all the screens on the windows 
and doors. As the old screens were rotted and rusty, and sent 
showers of dirt down all over everything, I greeted Mahti with 
cries of joy, and led him into the living-room. 

As he took the old mesh down, he covered himself, with dust 
and by the time he had finished" the job, the floors were thickly 
coated with an autumnal carpet. I groaned at the sight, thinking 
that I would have to clear it up myself, for I fully expected Mahti 
would regard such work as beneath his status as Head Man. 

However, I was quite wrong, and Mahti set about and 
cleaned up the house until not a trace of dirt was left. I found 
subsequently that this had been a special favour to me, for in 
every other house in the compound the Javanese had just walked 
out after completing the screen-changing, leaving the house¬ 
holders to clean up the mess. 

However, Mahti and the other Javanese adored Jo because, 
having spent some time in Java and Bali, he knew a few words 
of their language, which he aired at every opportunity. 

Mahti always addressed Jo as the Tuan, and me as the Nonia, 
which means the master and the mistress of the house. 

“Are the Tuan and the Nonia coming to the Javanese theatre 
tonight?” he asked, as he carefully swept a pile of dirt into the 
dust-pan. 

“Where is the Javanese theatre, Mahti?” I asked. “I didn’t 
know you had one.” 

“Not have a theatre, but having Javanese play in the Church 
Hall,” he explained. 

Having found out that the performance started at seven 
o’clock, I rushed round to Rosita, knowing that Pierre would 
want to sketch the dancers. 

The four of us, complete with Jo’s cameras and Pierre’s 
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sketch-book, piled into ‘Cocotte’, the wheezing and tempera¬ 
mental car belonging to Pierre. 

‘Cocotte’ started off with a leap that would have been a 
source of pride to an old man kangaroo, and Pierre’s voice rose 
alternatively in cajolery to ‘Cocotte’ and an invocation to all the 
gods to destroy this sacred, sacred type of sacred car. 

We drove on into town, a rather hazardous proceeding at 
night since there were no street lamps, and the native population 
had a habit of straggling negligently over the roadway, in such 
a way that you didn’t see them until they loomed up at the 
bumper bars. 

Added to this, Pierre wore thick glasses, and these acted as 
blinders when a car came in the opposite direction and shone 
its head-lamps on to the wind-shield. 

We negotiated the hair-raising ride well enough, despite a 
few acrid disputes between Pierre and Rosita over the somewhat 
erratic progress of ‘Cocotte’, which Rosita put down to Pierre’s 
bad driving, and several narrow escapes from running down 
pedestrians, which Pierre attributed to the fact that Rosita had 
not warned him in time. Was she not—as she did not wear 
these infernal lunettes —was she not indeed expected to warn 
him of the approach of pedestrians and other such sacred trials 
of a driver in this salaud of a country? 

However, all asperity was forgotten when we arrived and 
went into the hall. The performance had already begun, and 
before us was a glittering Eastern scene, where gods and goddesses 
moved in stately measure in front of the stiff patterns of the 
formal background. 

The costumes had all been made by the dancers, and they 
were lovely. Rich gold-encrusted fabrics, with delicate floating 
scarves in jewel colours, high towering head-dresses, and the 
traditional formal make-up made the dancers seem like Eastern 
paintings come to life. 

We could not understand a word they said, and the inner 
meaning of the dances was lost for us, but we remained seated 
through the performance from seven in the evening until two 
in the morning. At intervals tiny Javanese women in their 
flowered costumes, approached us giggling, shyly carrying 
delicate little cups of scented tea and little iced cakes. 
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Pierre was enthralled and covered sheet after sheet of paper 
with lightning sketches of the dancers. 

The audience comprised men, women, and children, and the 
latter wandered about the theatre unconcernedly, but never 
crying or making any noise to detract from the stage 
performance. 

The stage settings had been carried out by Mahti, and they 
were incredibly good. One was a court room, with delicately 
fretted pillars and a mosaic floor, while the other was a garden, 
with formal trees and elaborate fountains. 

The backcloths were all painted in dull fawns, greys, and 
blacks and picked out with gold. Against this the brilliant 
costumes of the players glowed like jewels. 

As we rode home after the show, with tiny Javanese packed 
into every corner of the car, to save them the long walk home, 
Jo asked them why they did not hold their theatre in the camp. 

They told him they were afraid to ask the commandant, so 
Jo elected to be their spokesman, acting for us as well as the 
Javanese, as we couldn’t think of anything more delightful than 
to have easy access to this incredibly lovely dancing. 

To our astonishment, the commandant was just as enthu¬ 
siastic as we were, and he speedily arranged for the Javanese to 
take over one of the big deserted drill halls in the camp. 

In gratitude to the commandant and Jo, Mahti, as head man, 
came over one day with a formal invitation for us to dine in 
the Javanese quarters, 

Pierre and Rosita were asked too, and we went together. 
The room was decorated with coloured streamers and Javanese 
figures painted and cut out of paper, and the centre-piece of the 
table was an exquisite arrangement of brilliant tropic flowers. 

Mahti and several other men waited on table, while their 
laughing little women, in their gaily printed costumes, put 
their heads round the door of the kitchen from time to time to 
watch the progress of the feast. 

This dinner was an eye-opener to us. Beautifully cooked 
and served, it showed what the Javanese could do when they 
were really trying. There was utterly no resemblance to the 
cooking that they did for their white employers, which, to our 
sorrow, was our daily fare. 
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One dish on the menu, however, utterly defeated me. It 
looked like dear gelatinous spaghetti, and over this was poured 
a sauce made of red and green peppers. I took one mouthful 
and felt as if I’d unwittingly swallowed one of the hobs of Hell. 

I choked, and laid down my fork. Then I looked across the 
table at Pierre, who had obviously taken a much larger mouthful 
than I had. 

His face, given to colouring with choler or excitement, was 
now rapidly assuming the deep purple shade of an aubergine, 
while his blue eyes stood out from his cheeks like marbles. 

Rosita and I were too terrified to laugh at him, for fear he 
would drop dead with apoplexy if we added to his chagrin. 
But I caught her wickedly merry eye across the table, and to 
hide my grins, had to scrabble under the table for a supposedly 
lost table-napkin. 

When I came up, Pierre’s skin tone had returned to a fairly 
healthy tomato shade, and he was even grinning, while, of course, 
the Javanese were practically prostrate with delight. 

Mahti tried to make us all finish our plates, but only the 
commandant and Jo abused their stomach lining to that extent. 

After that, we had a wonderful French salad, and a cool 
creamy sweet, so our taste-buds returned gradually to normal. 

After the dinner, which finished with a flowery speech from 
Mahti and an equally flowery reply from the commandant, we 
repaired to the new theatre in the grounds, where we remained 
until early next morning watching one of their intricate song 
and dance sagas. 

The comedians in the play, although they were utterly 
unintelligible to us, still sent us into hysterics at their finished 
comic gestures and dancing. 

Pierre was in seventh heaven, and made some brilliant 
sketches which he afterwards translated on to canvas. 

We were most amused with the orchestra, which was made 
up of gongs of different sizes and shapes, and played by various 
Javanese dressed in anything from native costume to G.I. 
fatigues. 

As the show went on they were plied from the wings with 
plates of sandwiches and cups of tea by the tiny giggling women 
who clustered back-stage. 

L. 
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When we went round to congratulate the actors, we found 
that many of the gold decorations on their home-made costumes 
were U.S. insignia 1 But the colours and the design of their 
costumes were simply beautiful, and their ingenuity in creating 
them out of the materials at hand was nothing short of miraculous. 

The Javanese were endlessly grateful to Jo, and would do 
any mortal thing for us, refusing angrily to be paid. 

They found, however, that Jo’s sense of humour was quite 
inexplicable. One day Mahti was walking carefully along one of 
the coconut palm-lined roads in the compound, carrying on Iris 
head a precious square of plate-glass that the head of the Biology 
section wanted for an aquarium. 

Jo and the commandant were following in the commandant’s 
jeep, when suddenly a coconut dropped like a stone on to the 
glass and smashed it to smithereens. 

Miraculously Mahti suffered no harm, but his look of utter 
bewilderment sent Jo off into roaring hysterics. The com¬ 
mandant became infected too, and they leaned out of the jeep 
with tears of mirth streaming down their faces as they looked 
at the dumbfounded Mahti. 

“I can’t understand it, Nonia,” Mahti confided to me later. 
“Something valuable is broken, and the Tuan laughs.” 

If you look at it in that way, Mahti is so right. But I must 
confess I just laughed too, at Mahti’s aggrieved face when he 
told me of the incident. 

That accident gave Jo one of his wicked ideas, and from 
then on, whenever I walked up and back towards the mess, I 
was panic-stricken by the thud of falling coconuts just behind 
me. I was terrified, and got so jumpy from thinking that I was 
missing death by inches, that I got to turning my head at every 
step I took. 

It was as I turned my head quickly one evening that I saw 
Joseph with a coconut poised above his head just ready to drop 
it at my heels—and I realized the man-made source of my 
terrifying experiences. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


One viciously hot morning, I had decided that, rather than go 
completely native—a state of existence that appealed very 
strongly to me that steamy New Caledonian day—I should at 
least bestir myself and tidy up the house. 

Notwithstanding its compactness, its wire-screening, the 
running h. and c., like all houses it required a certain amount 
of attention, and not even the humidity could hide from me the 
fact that something had to be done to clean up the incredible 
mess that out ordinary living seems to impart to any dwelling. 

I therefore dressed myself in my sarong bathing-suit, having 
decided that this was my least cumbersome garment, and there¬ 
fore best suited to any exertion. Having tied my hair up in a 
gaudy cotton bandanna, I set barefooted about my household 
chores. 

Deploring as I did the early rising habits of the denizens of 
Noumea, I had tried to discourage them from disturbing me 
at any such ungodly hour. As I have said, I remained stubbornly 
in bed until eight-thirty, and then until ten-thirty (which is one 
hour before lunch, Noumea time) I allowed myself to be sleepily 
churlish, should anyone call. 

So it was with rage in my heart that I heard a tentative 
knocking on the door, and I tramped crossly over, carrying a 
dust-pan full of flying cockroaches that had succumbed to the 
bombe a moustiques. 

A perfectly strange young man, clad in impeccable grey 
flannels and a tweed sports coat, and carrying a very pukka 
topee in his hand, gaped at me as I appeared at the screen door. 
He muttered an indistinguishable name, and thrust a letter into 
I my hands, saying he’d been told to call on us by Ron and Betsy, 
two very dear, if feckless, friends of ours in Sydney. 

I asked him in, feeling very self-conscious about the sarong 
and dust-pan full of cockroaches. My months in the tropics had 
cured me from reeling away in horror whenever I saw one of 
these vile insects, but just the same, I still knew that my dust-pan 
was not on Emily Post’s list of requisites for a gracious hostess. 
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1 tried to hide it behind me as I ushered him in, and then 
hastily dashed outside with it, trying at the same time to read 
die letter he had thrust into my hands. 

By the time I had got back into the room, I had discovered 
that my visitor was English, that Ron and Betsy had met him 
at a cocktail party, and ‘we think you’ll find him so amusing’. 

Glancing over at my visitor, I decided he looked anything 
but amusing. His rather high-bridged nose was twitching, and 
if possible, he looked greener than he had when he first glimpsed 
the cockroaches. He was pointing like a hunting dog at the desk 
beside him, upon which reposed an enamel kidney dish con¬ 
taining the preserved body of a rare and strange species of mullet, 
which some months before had been caught by my eminent 
friend the head biologist. After having kept it in formaldehyde 
for several months while he peered at it under the microscope, 
the Doctor had, that very morning, brought it over and left it 
on the desk, with a beautifully worded note, asking Madame 
Fallon in the generosity of her heart, to make a drawing scientiflque 
of this fish most rare and extraordinary. 

“Oh, please excuse me, that’s just a fish I had given to me 
this morning,” I hastened to remark, and swept up the kidney 
dish, and bore it out to the kitchen. 

As I set it down on the table, it crossed my mind that I 
hadn’t explained that the Doctor meant me to draw, not to eat, 
the fish, but I shrugged in a way I had learned from the Gallic 
inhabitants, and got my visitor a beer instead. 

Fie was blowing his nose vigorously when I handed him the 
beer, so I didn’t bother going into explanations about the fish, 
but merely said, “This is American beer—I hope you like it.” 

He raised the tankard to his lips happily enough, and took 
his first gulp, just as there was a crash on the roof that shook 
the entire house. I knew it was just a coconut dropping off one 
of the M.G.M. palms outside, but he must have thought I’d 
mixed him an atomic drink, or else that the native revolution 
had started, because he dropped his tankard and sprang to his 
feet, panting and wild-eyed. 

“It’s only coconuts,” I explained, stopping his tankard 
from rolling any farther with my bare foot, before I realized 
what I was doing. I blushed scarlet as I bent down to pick up 
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the tankard, and ran out into the kitchen to get him a new 
tankard and some more beer. 

As luck would have it, as he raised this drink to his lips, 
there was another thunderous crashing, but this time on the 
steel walls of the house. He blenched, but didn’t spill his beer 
again. 

I couldn’t explain to him that Dick, the New Zealand engineer 
who looked after the electric generators in the camp, was a bluff 
individual who took that way of informing me it was time I 
was out of bed, and, moreover, time for his morning beer, so 
I just smiled sheepishly as six-foot-four of very grimy engineer 
thumped into the house. 

“Goddamit, woman, where’s my beer?” he roared in a voice 
that rattled four more coconuts off the palm trees. How could 
I have explained that Dick and his wife were two of our dearest 
friends and that all this lion-like roaring was only to cover up 
a heart as soft as butter? I fled into the kitchen without trying 
to introduce them, and hastily poured two cans of beer into a 
tankard for Dick, and trotted back at the double. Dick took the 
tankard, and drained it in one long swallow. 

“Not - cold enough,” he roared, thrusting the mug 

into my hand, and stamping out again, giving another bash on 
the steel wall with his great fist as he stepped off the veranda. 

I looked at my visitor’s face, and decided no amount of 
explanation would have any effect, so I went and got him another 
beer. I felt he needed it. 

“And how were Ron and Betsy?” I asked in my best social 
manner, trying to get the conversation back to a level he might 
appreciate. I was sitting in one of the chairs, endeavouring to 
pull the skirt of my sarong over my knees, and trying to hide 
my bare feet under the chair. 

Before the poor man could answer, the wire door swung 
open, and Tony burst into the room. Tony was in the habit of 
taking a swim off our beach every morning. 

“Hiya, Mom!” he said, waving an airy hand, “I’ll just get 
my clothes off, and then I’ll have a coke with you.” 

I didn’t dare look at the Englishman, and I blushed to the 
roots of my hair. “He means he’s going to put on his bathing- 
trunks,” I said feebly, but I never knew how that went down. 
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because just then a little gnome face peered through the screen 
door. This was Rosita’s Tonkinese house-boy, and he had been 
sent to collect an evening-dress of mine because I had promised 
Rosita she could have it to copy. What the poor Englishman 
thought when he saw me pick up a sequinned evening-dress off 
the back of the chair and give it to this little grinning Tonkinese 
ape, who immediately peacocked off down the steps carrying it 
like a banner, I simply can’t imagine. 

I didn’t have time to worry about it, for, as I stepped back 
from the door, Tony chose that precise minute to sweep through 
the room carrying a coca-cola bottle, and he slapped me so 
heartily between the shoulder-blades that I nearly fell headlong 
into the Englishman’s lap. 

“See yuh later. Mom,” yelled Tony, as he cantered off over 
the strip of grass to the beach. 

‘Well, at least he had on his bathing-trunks,’ I thought 
miserably as I encountered a glacial stare from my visitor. That 
started me thinking about my own attire, so I excused myself 
hastily and rushed into the bedroom to get into a more respectable 
garb. As I was moodily putting on a dirndl, there was a scratching 
at the bedroom door, and through the wire I saw it was Mike, 
Tony’s Alsatian, regarding me wistfully. He had slipped his 
collar again, and followed Tony. 

I opened the bedroom door and grabbed him, and shut him 
carefully in the bedroom, hoping that the junior officer, in whose 
charge he was, would turn up and take him home before Tony 
got back from his swim. Tony was a mild-tempered man, except 
where Mike’s welfare was concerned, and I knew there would be 
fireworks if he found out they had let the dog get away from the 
ship. 

I gave a final worried look in the mirror and went back to 
my guest, who was slumped unhappily in his chair. He brightened 
at once when he saw I was dressed in a more civilized manner, 
and I resumed our rather strained conversation. He had not 
even got a word out, when there was a sound of guitar strumming 
and a lot of gay laughter on the veranda. It was my Tahitians, 
all dressed up in their best French naval uniforms, with strings 
of frangipani round their necks, and Christian had brought his 
guitar. 
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They tumbled into the room, all flashing smiles and child-like 
laughter, and they greeted the Englishman like a long-lost friend. 

“We must sing you an English chanson , yes ?” said Raymond, 
who spoke a little English. So immediately they swung into their 
effortless part singing, with each voice as true as a bell. However* 
they had chosen for their song, as a compliment to my guest, 
one of the two ‘English’ numbers they knew, which happened 
to be ‘Rum and Coca-Cola’. This, maybe, would have been all 
right, except that the G.I.s who had taught them the words, as 
I said before, hadn’t bothered to give them the parlour version. 

I had heard them sing it before, but I knew that neither they nor 
our French guests had the faintest idea of what the words meant, 
so I had let it pass. But when I saw the Englishman’s face, I 
interrupted to say that there was some cake in the kitchen. 
They immediately stopped singing, dropped the guitar on the 
floor, and all crushed through the door together, and fell on the 
cake like starving animals. 

I heaved a sigh of relief, and then there was another knock 
on the door. It was Brand, Tony’s junior officer, and he was 
frantic. 

“Say, Mom, have you seen Mike? He’s A.W.O.L. again.’' 

“It’s okay, Brand, he’s safe in my bedroom.” 

“Thank the Lord, Mom. The Old Man ’ud just about flay 
me if he knew he’d gone over the hill again,” said Brand, as 
he darted off into the bedroom. 

There was silence for a moment, and the Englishman gazed 
at me in open-mouthed wonder. ‘Oh dear, oh dear,’ I thought, 
‘now he thinks I’ve got A.W.O.L. sailors hiding in my bedroom.’ 
I was just going to explain that Mike was a dog, when Brand 
called out from the bedroom, “He’s under the bed and he 
won’t come oat—what will I do?” 

“Give him some chewing gum—there’s some on the dressing- 
table,” I called back, and then realized I could never explain a 
gum-chewing A.W.O.L. Alsatian dog. Well, maybe Mike was the 
only dog in the U.S. navy that chewed gum—but would my 
Englishman believe it? I decided it was no good trying to 
explain, so I just hummed nonchalantly. I caught the English¬ 
man’s eye and realized that I was humming that infernal ‘Rum 
and Coca-Cola’, and I blushed again. 
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Just then there was a scuffle and a series of screams and 
curses from the bedroom. Then there was an unearthly commo¬ 
tion in the kitchen as Brand apparently carried the recalcitrant 
Mike through on his way to his jeep. All wc could see were the 
agitated backs of the Tahitians as they bulged back into the 
room out of the way of the captor and captive. By the sounds 
of human anguish that rose in the air, I knew Mike was chewing 
pieces out of Brand, but judging by the look on the English¬ 
man’s face, he just thought it was a case of American inhumanity 
to American. 

The Tahitians dispelled the tautness in the atmosphere by 
flowing back into the room and squatting on the floor, where 
they commenced singing some of their own lovely songs, and 
peace reigned for a moment. 

I was just settling back blissfully with my interrupted beer, 
when I hear Tony’s mid-western baritone lifted in joyous song 
on the lawn. He appeared at the door, dripping wet, and this 
was a signal for the Tahitians to burst into their silvery laughter. 
They adored Tony and fell all over him like puppies, and he 
good-humouredly cuffed them out of his way, as if they were. 

Stepping over them as they tumbled on the floor, he poised 
in his stride when I introduced him to the Englishman, and wrung 
that worthy’s hand in a grip like a bear-trap. 

While the Englishman was looking at his whitened knuckles 
in pain and dismay, Tony disappeared on his way to the bathroom. 

He’d no sooner disappeared than in strode my three favourite 
U.S. sailors, who today, as every day, had slipped away without 
leave from their job on the docks, to have their lunch on the 
veranda. 

‘Thya. Mom. Where’s the Old Man?” they shouted. 

“Under the shower, so hop in and get your cokes out of the 
frig and then beat it before he catches you.” 

“We brought our own sandwiches, Mom—get this one!” 
said Bill, waving under my nose a long French loaf scooped out 
down to the crust, and filled with a horrifying mess of pati de 
foie gras , tomatoes, caviare, and tinned ham. “Sangwidge 4 la 
Frongsaisef he explained courteously to the Englishman before 
darting into the kitchen. 

“Psst!” he said, turning back at the door. “Work on the 
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Old Man, Mom, I want a liberty tonight, because there’s a shivoo 
on at the Number One Dancing— Mamyelles, parley voo frongsay — 
Yippee /” 

With that, his buddies grabbed him and hustled him out 
the back door. I heard the shower being turned off and I knew 
Tony was listening, so I hurriedly got the Tahitians singing 
again. Pretty soon the shower started again, and I heard Tony 
bellowing his own version of ‘Manue’, a haunting Tahitian song 
that the boys were singing. 

I breathed freely again, and was pleased to see that the 
Englishman was enjoying the singing, except that he was a 
little taken aback whenever he spoke to the Tahitians, because 
this was a signal for them to dissolve into cascades of silvery 
laughter. It was simply that anything they didn’t understand 
was a source of the greatest amusement. 

Their laughter was so infectious that I invariably joined in, 
until I realized that this was only confirming the Englishman’s 
idea that I was completely mad too, and I was just trying to 
regain my poise when Dick appeared at the door again. 

“Holy Jumping Jehoshophat! Tahitians!” he snorted, at 
which my moronic children of Nature fell over themselves with 
delighted laughter, exclaiming to each other that M’sieu Deeck 
was so funny, trament un type rigolo, knowing full well that he 
was the kindest man on the island. Dick paid no attention to 
them whatsoever, stepped over them into the kitchen, and got 
himself a beer. He then stuck his untidy head, with its greasy 
blue fatigue cap, around the door, and said, “Next time I come to 
see you, I hope you won’t be so — social.” Then he disappeared 
again. 

Just then there was a roar from the bedroom and Tony 
charged in, clad only in a towel. 

“Has Mike been here?” he asked, fixing me with a steely 
eye. 

“Why, no,” I gulped. “Whatever made you think he had?” 

Tony’s gimlet eyes bored mine. I blushed hopelessly. Then 
he looked at the Tahitians, who, of course, giggled like school¬ 
girls. Then he looked at the Englishman, whose face was a 
picture of righteous indignation at my perfidy. 

Tony bellowed with laughter. 
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“Well, then,” he roared, “if Mike hasn’t been here, then 
one of you guys has chewed up my socks!” and with that, he 
waved a very damp-looking pair of black regulation socks under 
my nose. 

I burst into shrieks of laughter, and so did the Tahitians, 
who, although they hadn’t understood a word Tony had said, 
just found the spectacle exquisitely diverting. When I explained 
the joke, of course, it had them literally rolling in the aisles, 
and Tony went back into the bedroom, well pleased with himself. 

I stole a look at the Englishman, and I knew that now he 
thought we were all mad—Tony included. 

“Jo will be back shortly,” I said, in an effort to bring the 
conversation back to normal. “I do want you to meet him. He 
can’t be very much longer, because I know he has an appointment 
in a few minutes.” 

Just then there was an awful commotion on the veranda 
and a lot of high-pitched giggling. Gustave, who was nearest 
the door, looked out and squealed with delight. Then he and 
the other Tahitians piled out the door and joined in the general 
hullabaloo. 

At this point, Mahti, the head Javanese in the camp, opened 
the door and put his head round. 

I had omitted to tell the Englishman that my husband had 
arranged to photograph Mahti and five other Javanese in full 
dancing costume and make-up, so he was completely unprepared 
for Mahti’s appearance. 

I have no doubt that Mahti’s face, crowned by a towering 
gold head-dress and heavily painted with curling eyebrows and 
an enormous black moustache, was a nasty shock to the already 
unnerved visitor, but before I could explain, Mahti spotted me. 

“Where is the Tuan ? Tuan he say he make photo, click, 
click 1” said Mahti, who prided himself on his English, g rinnin g 
widely to show his black enamelled teeth, considered a great 
sign of beauty by his countrymen. 

I went out on to the veranda to endeavour to explain in 
my best pidgin French that the Tuan would be here shortly, and 
I was immediately assailed on all sides by the excited little men 
in their gaudy costumes, and gesticulating wildly with their 
ornamental bows and arrows. 
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They were only silenced for a moment by the arrival of Jo, 
complete with camera and paraphernalia, and then the babel 
began again. 

Shouting down the mixture of French, Tahitian, and Javanese 
that rose from the group, he said to me, “Who was that funny 
little chap who dashed out of the kitchen just now? He darn 
near knocked me over.” 

I looked over my shoulder, and saw my Englishman sprinting 
down the white gravel path as though seven devils were after 
him. 

He didn’t slow down until he reached the gates of the camp, 
and he never once looked back. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


One day an advertisement in the local newspaper caught out- 
eye, and decided us to bestir ourselves and go into town on this 
particularly hot and steamy day. What really decided us were the 
magic words at the bottom of the advertisement, which promised 
us ‘English Tea Champagne’. 

With many speculations as to whether this would be tea 
made on boiling champagne, or iced tea with soda water in it, 
we set off in high spirits for the gala premiere. 

The Tahiti was a horridly garish little place, painted inside 
with that abominable aluminium paint, which the Americans 
must have left in enormous quantities all over the island. The 
only Tahitian touch was the presence of our beloved Gustave 
and Raymond, who thought they had been invited as guests, 
but discovered that they were expected to sing for their supper. 
Sing they did, but they steadfastly refused to sing anything but 
American songs, whose barrack-room flavour did little to 
promote the Tahitian atmosphere 1 

There was no champagne about our tea—and very little 
tea either. It was that abominable concoction known as tea to 
the French-—a cup of lukewarm water, and an odd little bag 
containing tea which you were supposed to dunk in that miserable 
tepid brew. 

We were charged champagne prices however, we found very 
early to our misery, but the waitress pointed out we were having 
canapes, too. These were small circles of dry bread, boasting no 
butter, and with caviare on them. Each canapi had no more than 
four grains of caviare on it, and the waitress, glancing over her 
shoulder to make sure the proprietress was really out of earshot, 
confided to us that when she had made the canapis, Madame had 
stood behind her counting the grains. 

If any more than four of the succulent fish eggs were on 
any one canapi, Madame would lean over her slioidder, and very 
delicately, with the tip of a teaspoon, she would remove the 
surplus and place it reprovingly on the nearest unadorned piece 
of bread. 
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Half an hour of the ‘Tahiti Bar’ and we had suffered enough. 
We gathered up Gustave and Raymond and we all set off for our 
little house at Anse Vata. 

“English Tea Champagne, indeed!” snorted Jo. “I’ve a good 
mind to show them just what a champagne party should be.” 

We looked at one another with a ‘Let’s have-a-party’ s mi le 
creeping over our respective faces. 

Egged on by the Tahitians, who can find any excuse a good 
one for a party, the idea began to take shake in our minds as 
we bounced merrily home, jazzing the jeep round corners like a 
racing car. 

The champagne for the party, oddly enough, presented no 
difficulties, for we had quite recently been able to buy several 
cases at an astonishingly good price. Jo, with the eternal cry 
of the bargain-hunter, had announced that “You never know 
when it will come in handy”, and had spent the last few pounds 
in the kitty on procuring the cases. 

He decided that the thing to do was to take a few portrait 
photographs to make the extra money required to buy the 
caviare, which was to complement our ‘English Tea Champagne’. 

Here the Tahitians were helpful. They had a friend, one 
Jules, a French sailor with them in the naval barracks, who 
wanted his photograph taken to send home to his mother in 
France. 

So, the next day, they appeared with Jules, a tall, fair, 
good-looking boy, who was incredibly photogenic. 

We all repaired to the beach, where Jo found a huge crate 
washed up on the sands. Covered in whitened barnacles, it had 
a beautiful geometric pattern, and he arranged Jules in front of 
it. The shadows on the sand and the stark fines of the crate 
made a very Beaton-esque background for our handsome friend. 

Raymond and Gustave and I soon got bored, and, anyway, 
our presence made Jules self-conscious, so we wandered off 
down the beach collecting shells and drawing pictures in the 
sand. When we came back, we found that Jules was insisting 
on having some very conventional ‘head-’n-shoulder’ shots, as 
he was a hide dubious that Maman in Marseilles would like the 
artistic background we had chosen. 

Naturally enough, when the time came for him to choose 
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the prints, these last shots, like nothing so much as passport 
photographs, were the ones he chose, despite the outraged cries 
from Jo, the Tahitians, and myself. 

However, nothing was hurt except Jo’s pride as an artist, 
and Jules’s money paid for the food at the party, so all was 
well. 

Armed with the bank-notes, Jo rattled off in the jeep and 
arrived home some hours later with jars and jars of caviare and 
one small box of eggs. 

He had found the eggs by far the most difficult of his pur¬ 
chases, and had had to chase all over town for them, finishing 
up at a small farm some way out of town, where his thrif ty 
soul had been shocked to the marrow when they charged him 
ten shillings a dozen. 

“And for pullet eggs, mark you, Hamilton 1” he said 
indignantly. 

However, we had to have the eggs, and that was that, but 
he carried that box as if it contained precious porcelain, and laid 
it reverently in the refrigerator. 

We had the commandant’s permission to use the banqueting 
hall in the mess, and we went up to inspect it. 

The room was enormous and hadn’t been swept out since 
the Yanks left, I don’t imagine. 

Great festoons of spider webs hung everywhere, and the 
dust, I swear, was an inch thick on the huge bare oval table, 
that during the war had been the scene of many of Admiral 
Halsey’s official (and unofficial) dinner-parties. I gazed at it 
rather despairingly, and to my decorator’s eye it seemed as big 
as a skating-rink. 

I repaired gloomily to Pierre and Rosita’s house in the 
compound, and remarked rather bitterly that unless we were 
allowed to commandeer the entire sheet supply for the camp, 
I doubted if we could ever find anything large enough. 

Rosita’s little witch face lit up, and she shot off into the 
bedroom to return in a few minutes bearing the most enormous 
lace table-cloth I have ever seen. She explained that it had 
belonged to her grandmother in Pdrigord, and that she had 
brought it with her, but had never had an occasion to use it 
before. 
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“Mats, aujourd’hui -—this is the occasion,” she said, dumping 
the colossal cloth in my lap. 

We then hailed Jo, and bundling into the jeep with the ends 
of the fabulous cloth flapping triumphantly in the breeze, we 
bumped off to the mess. 

When we tried it, not only did the cloth cover the table, but 
its ends swept majestically to the floor. 

Next Rosita announced we must have flowers, This was as 
great a problem as the eggs, because garden flowers were a 
shocking price, and close to Noumea there were few of the 
glorious flowering creepers that you found on the other side of 
the island. 

“Don’t say a word, but come with me,” said Rosita, and off 
we set round the camp in the jeep again. 

With the blandest innocence, having first looked carefully 
to see no one was around, Rosita stripped the garden in front 
of the Geology section. We returned to the jeep with armfuls 
of tall red flags, and with trails of creeper. Led by Rosita we 
went from garden to garden, finishing up at her own, and when 
we reached the mess again, we looked as though we were off 
to the Carnival of Flowers at Nice. 

Jo left us to it, and between us, Rosita and I decorated the 
room till it looked unbelievably civilized. 

Jo, meanwhile, had persuaded the commandant to let him 
into the disused bakery, where he had taken out two enormous 
steel containers, which he proceeded to fill with ice, and then 
in these he placed two dozen champagne each. These were 
placed on a side table, and Rosita and I wreathed them with 
flowers, till you could not tell those old bakery pans from the 
best sterling silver—or so we thought. 

Then we set out the caviare in huge vegetable dishes from 
the mess, hard-boiled the eggs and chopped them up in another 
dish, and put chopped onions in another big dish. Then we 
placed huge plates of fine salty American biscuits on each end 
of the table and surveyed our handiwork. 

We just had time to bathe and change before the first guests 
arrived and the party began. To our great amusement the 
caviare, so easy (if so costly) to buy in the shops, had no 
appeal to the French guests at all. They exclaimed in wonder 
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at the dish of chopped egg, and made themselves great canapes 
with it, leaving the caviare to us of simpler tastes. I regret 
to announce that later in the evening. Bill, the American 
Consul, and I could be found scraping the bottom of the dish 
with teaspoons, and squabbling amiably over the last few 
precious grains. 

When the party was well away, and the wine was flowing 
I popped it on Pierre to propose the toast of the Royal Family, 
as this was a party complbtement Bntatmique. 

He looked at me in wonderment at first, and then his eyes 
filled with sentimental tears, and he stood up on one of the 
chairs, and made a very simple little touching speech, and the 
health of the Royal Family was drunk with rousing cheers by 
the cosmopolitan guests. 

After the speech, Pierre came over to me, with his eyes still 
brimming with those tears, and he told me that nothing had 
touched him more than being asked to make the speech, and 
that he understood now that the Anglo -Saxor.es were not cold 
and unemotional (for I had by this time joined him in tears), 
and from then on I knew I had won a firm ally for the British 
nation. 

Just then five-year-old Jean-Pierre, who had been brought 
by his parents to the party, created a diversion by hiccuping 
loudly and drunkenly in the middle of the party. We discovered 
that with the true French child’s appreciation of liquor, he had 
been darting round the room drinking up the contents of any 
glasses left atound. 

And he was completely and utterly drunk. Fils parents, 
however, were in nowise worried, and he remained to the end 
of the party, giggling like a debutante, as he leaned against his 
father’s shoulder. 

We carried on in the mess until the very small hours, and 
then we walked off through the coconut palms towards our 
homes. When we neared our own homes, Rosita and I missed 
Pierre. 

We quickly hailed Jo and Bill who set out round the com¬ 
pound looking for him. They found him, sitting with his back 
against a coconut palm, gazing up at the moon, and softly 
singing an old cavalry song of his regiment. They gathered 
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him up and brought him over to the house, where Rosita was 
waiting. 

Pierre drew himself up to his full height, and performing 
incredible feats of balancing, bowed low from the waist. 

Due to the occasion, he spoke English. 

“Zank you,” he said very gravely. “Bet’s veree criquette,” 
and with that he and Rosita disappeared into the night. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


One morning when I was battling hopelessly against a new 
horde of cockroaches, which had somehow managed to ins inuate 
themselves into the house, I heard Jo talking to someone outside. 
The other voice was definitely Australian, and seemed familiar 
to me. I stuck my head out the screen door and gave a yelp of 
delight. 

There, coming up the path with Jo was Bill Hudson, one 
of the ace reporters on the Sydney Press. I-lis fair hair was 
blowing on his forehead and he was clad in a shirt and slacks. 
His battered typewriter in one hand and a canvas bag in the other 
denoted that he was coming as a house guest. 

So we hastened him inside, gave him a drink, and then began 
a stream of questions about Sydney and our mutual friends— 
and what was the latest from the newspaper front. 

Bill told us he was on assignment to take a quick trip round 
the Pacific, just having a look-see, and to collect as much local 
colour as possible. He was also on the look-out for the story 
of an organized revolt in the Pacific—but apart from the usual 
barbarities everywhere, and a more serious disturbance in the 
New Plebrides, William had not found anything to cheer his 
reporter’s soul. 

Pie was making his trip with a charter plane service— 
which was hopping in and out of islands with various small 
cargoes. They were to stop over three days in Noumea, and Bill 
had just begun asking if we were anywhere about—he’d heard 
we were in the islands somewhere—Tahiti, he thought—when 
Jo walked into the hotel bar and found him. They had 
immediately grabbed Bill’s belongings, and here he was. 

We were delighted to see him, and plied him with questions 
about his brief reign as ‘King of Rangoon’. This occurred at 
the end of the Japanese War, Bill had been in the R.A.A.F., 
and was captured after he parachuted down into the jungle. 

He was in the prison camp at Rangoon, and at the end of the 
show the Japs simply walked out, leaving the prisoners in charge 
of the city. 

1 94 
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Bill took over immediately, and found that his greatest 
danger were Allied bombers, which came sweeping over the 
city, blasting hell out of it, and threatening to kill off those 
prisoners the Japs had spared. 

There was no way of communication, except by writing a 
message on the roof, and this Bill decided to do. However, he 
knew that the Allies would be on their guard against trickery, 
and he had to devise a message which would instantly convey 
to them that these were Australian and British troops, and not 
Japs. 

He thought for a while, and then sent his boys up on the 
roof to paint in huge letters, two solitary words. 

Then they waited for the bombers to come back. 

They heard them roar over the roof, and then heard them 
swooping down over the city m great sweeps—but no bombs 
fell. 

Bill and the prisoners rushed out waving and shouting, and 
as the bombers roared round their heads and off without dropping 
any bombs, they knew the message had got home. 

And when the Allied forces came into the town. Bill’s 
message was still decorating the iron roof, and its unmistakably 
Australian admonishment was still clearly visible to the planes 
roaring overhead. 

As the pilots and crew looked down over the city, they 
could read the huge white letters quite clearly, spelling out the 
words: 


‘REMOVE DIGIT.’ 

So here was Bill, sitting in our little lounge room, and 
chuckling as he told us of that weird exciting time in Rangoon, 
when he was ‘King’ for four days. 

It all seemed far away, and I think he felt like so many of 
them did, that civilian life—even if you were a star reporter 
with occasional jaunts round the Pacific in a wandering 
Sunderland—was very dreary compared to the excitements of 
the war. 

So, anyway, we gathered him up and set off to find our friend 
Bill, the American consul, and we had a fine party until early 
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the next morning. We all amused Bill Hudson by telling him our 
most horrific stories of the madness of the island inhabitants. 

“Time you came home, kid,” he said to me, as we climbed 
out of the jeep in front of our little house. 

“Oh yes,” I said, “it’s late enough. Wc should have been 
home hours ago.” 

“No, I mean, REALLY home—to Australia.” 

I stared at him and said nothing. 

“This place is getting on your nerves—look at all those 
stories you told tonight. These people are driving you crazy.” 

“Oh, I get mad at them all right. Bill,” I said. “But I don’t 

know, I don’t think I want to go back particularly-The 

life is very pleasant, you know.” 

“This is just the time you should go home,” repeated Bill 
stubbornly. “When a place like this is getting on your nerves, 
and you are saying weakly, ‘Oh, I don’t know—the life’s 
pleasant’, that’s when you should go home—before it’s too late.” 

Jo and I looked at one another, with the truth of Bill’s 
words sinking in. That fatal laziness and laissez-faire of the 
tropics—days melt into weeks, and weeks into months, and 
gradually you sink into a kind of morass mentally. Bill was so 
right—we should go home before wc lost all desire to do so. 

Bill leant forward with his blue eyes earnest. 

“Come back in the plane with me the day after tomorrow,” 
he said, “I can fix it with the pilot.” 

I started to protest that time was too short, but Jo cut me 
short. 

“A damn good idea,” he said, “we’ll start now.” 

Bill and he then decided that they would go straight away 
to see the pilot, and they routed the unfortunate fellow out of 
his cot, and asked him if it was possible for us and our sundry 
mounds of luggage to go back to Sydney in the plane with him. 

Fortunately for us, he was a pleasant feckless fellow, and 
his plane was going back almost empty. 

So that following day was a nightmare. Not only did we 
have to pack what seemed to be a mountain of clothes—Jo’s 
little pile from the stores on Tony’s boat had alone almost 
doubled the original wardrobe—but also we had various 
belongings that we had collected, and had decided were too 
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much trouble to take with us, which we were going to split up 
amongst our friends. J 

My beautiful collection of shells, upon which I doted, Jo 
firmly refused to allow me to take. Tears were of no avail, so 
I resignedly packed them up and trotted over to Rosita’s with 
them, because I knew she had had that twinkling black eye of 
hers on them for a long time. I also took over the iron and the 
ironing-board, and various oddments of linen that I had accumu¬ 
lated, because I knew from experience in the compound, that 
the instant anyone left one of the houses, the entire community 
descended like locusts, and bore off every removable article. 

My stores, including a huge carton of tins of ice-cream mix, 
I took over to Rita, along with several books that I had picked 
up, and the electric hot-plate. 

When I got back to the house, it was a shambles. Jo was 
busily hurling out the contents of various drawers on to the 
floor, while Bill lay on the bed, grinning like an idiot. 

I set about doing my own packing, but what with the chaos 
created by Jo, I was still at it late at night, when they turned 
out the lights. 

Pierre and Rosita had come over to say good-bye to us, and 
we were all four very tearful at the parting. We had braved 
the visits from the various official heads, who regarded our 
sudden departure as a most suspicious occurrence, and who 
also were furious when their quick glances round the denuded 
rooms had confirmed their worst fears that the pickings were 
going to he lean. 

I saw Rosita’s eyes twinkle madly, when the director’s gaze 
fell on the empty shelf where the shell collection had rested for 
so long. He looked like a small boy who had planned to break 
into the pantry only to find the cupboard was bare. 

We got rid of them finally, and then Rosita, Pierre, Bill, 
Jo, and myself settled down, when we had finished our packing 
by the light of electric torches balanced on their beam-ends and 
shining on the ceiling. 

We had more than one sentimental toast, and promised 
faithfully that we would keep in touch with one another. We 
tried very hard to persuade Pierre to come to Australia, but there 
was always the language difficulty, and little Rosita was so 
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French that I think she would just pine away if she was set 
down in a foreign atmosphere. 

Finally, they left us well after midnight, and we set the 
alarm for four-thirty and climbed into our beds for the last time. 

It was still dark when the alarm shrilled out. 

“What a delightful note,” said Bilks voice brightly from 
the adjoining room before the last shrill shriek of the alarm had 
died away. 

I could gladly have murdered him, but he continued bland 
and good-humoured even when we discovered that the lights 
were still off, and we had to dress and gather our belongings in 
the pitch darkness. 

Finally wc heard a well-known heavy step on the veranda, 
and Dick’s good-natured thumping on the thin walls. 

“Good God! What’s that?” said Bill, startled out of his good 
humour. “It sounds like a bombardment.” 

We explained Dick as well as we could, against the torrent 
of abuse that that worthy was hurling at us because he thought 
we’d be late. We stumbled about in the dark, picking up our 
horridly miscellaneous collection of luggage, and dumped it 
hurriedly in the back of the truck. 

We all climbed into the cabin of the truck, with Bill sitting 
on Jo’s knee, looking in the early dawn light like a rather good- 
natured pixy. Dick muttered and grumbled all the way into 
town about people who dragged their friends out of bed in the 
early morning (he, I might add, had insisted on so doing, despite 
our earnest protests 1), and threatened dire results to us if we 
were too late for the plane and he had to put up with us any 
longer. 

Bill was looking hopelessly uncomfortable by the time we 
got to the wharf and I had to take him aside and explain Dick’s 
peculiarities. 

To our amazement, the Customs gave only a cursory glance 
at our luggage, despite the tales we had heard of their intensive 
search pour les dollars from every unfortunate who left the shores. 
However, I think the fact that Bill was a reporter, and that Jo 
had many photos, some of them most uncomplimentary to the 
settlement, rather awed them, and they knew if there was any 
kind of scene they would regret it. 
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So it was that we left in a positive wave of Gallic courtesy. 

When I went in to show my passport to the pock-marked 
gendarme, he rose giaciously to his feet and took the passport. 

He looked at that perfect horror of a photograph and then 
back at me. 

He pursed his lips, and shook his head slowly. 

“One would never have known Madam” he said, with a 
lop-sided smile making his scarred face a series of volcanic craters. 

And with a flourish he handed me back the offending pass¬ 
port, and kissed my hand, much to the great amusement of Bill 
and Jo, who were waiting for me at the door. 

While we waited in the surprisingly chill morning. Bill 
amused himself by doing uproarious imitations of my scar-faced 
boy-friend, so much so that I was terrified the gentleman would 
emerge and take Bill into custody for Ifoe-majesti or some such 
thing. 

Jo stood at the end of the pier, with his submarine fishing-gun 
held like a halberd, counting packages. These amounted to some 
twenty pieces, not counting the odd bits and pieces I was carrying, 
draped round like a Kanaka coming home from market. 

There was one particular pet package of Jo’s which was a 
case of the best Cordon Rouge champagne. He spent a busy ten 
minutes admonishing the Javanese boatman, and threatening 
him with the direst of punishments should by any chance he let 
the precious case drop in the water. 

Bill and I chuckled at the poor little man’s terror, as the 
menacing figure of Jo loomed over him, shouting imprecations 
and waving the fishing-gun like a spear. 

Finally we got the okay to get in the boat and go over to 
our plane, which was sitting in the blue waters of the bay like 
a lovely comforting bird. 

We clambered in, and stacked the boat high with our parcels 
and luggage. I sat in the stern, letting my eyes rove over the 
lovely headlands, soft and purple in the early light. I thought 
of the remark made by one of our French friends: 

“What a beautiful country this would be if it could only 
sink into the sea for three days and drown every living soul on it, 
and then rise again in all its loveliness.” 

I smiled too, remembering our fanciful construction of an 
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ark, and our compilation of a list of passengers, who were to 
have been people who would have made a country out of this 
queerly degraded Pacific paradise. 

We were to have been a goodly company—Ferron, Pierre 
and Rosita, Dick and Rita, Bill Adler and Tony—and, of course, 
the Tahitians. Their faces seemed to form for me in the soft 
dawn-lit waters that rushed past the bow. 

I sighed as I looked across that silken stretch of water to 
the high sharp peaks, with a coppery sheen on their purple sides. 

I glanced across at Jo to see if he felt any of the sadness that 
was gripping me. 

Not he! He was busy glaring ferociously in warning at the 
little Javanese, who was now perched at the bow of the launch, 
poised with the painter to throw to the crew of the flying-boat. 

He became aware of Jo’s inimical gaze, and turned just as 
he threw the line. He wavered, and confused, forgot to let the 
rope go, and flung himself headlong into the chilly waters of 
the bay between the boat and the plane. 

In the confusion of dragging the little man aboard, Joseph 
set about calmly unloading his possessions himself, and hand¬ 
ing them into the plane, and I’m afraid Bill and I were laughing 
too much to assist in the rescue. 

So it was that my last view of New Caledonia was the 
dripping, woebegone face of the unfortunate little Javanese, 
when it was framed for an instant just before the big door of the 
plane was closed, and the powerful engines roared. 

1 staggered back to the tail of the plane where I found the 
two seats had been taken up by Bill and Jo, and by the time I 
had finished ousting them sufficiently to find room for myself, 
we were soaring high above the Pacific, and when I looked out, 
I could only see a blazing shimmering stretch of water. It was 
just as if the island had really sunk down under the sea, as we 
had wished it would that evening long ago. 


THE END 



